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General R. E. Rodes’ Report of the Battle of Chancellorsville. 


[The following report has never been in print so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, and we feel sure that military men on both sides will be glad 
to see the report of this gallant soldier who bore so conspicuous a part in the 
great flank movement, and of whom Stonewall Jackson said, before his death, 
“* General Rodes’ promotion should date from Chancellorsville.”? Whether 
this recommendation of the dying chieftan was ever conveyed to the authori- 
ties at Richmond, we know not; but General Rodes’ commission as Major- 
General did date from Chancellorsville—May 2d, 1863.] 


REPORT. 


HEADQUARTERS RODEs’ DIVISION. 
Major A. 8. PENDLETON : 


Major—I have the honor to make the subjoined report of 
the part taken in the engagement at Chancellorsville, and the move- 
ments that preceded it, by the division of Major-General D. H. 
Hill, then under my command, composed of the brigades of Doles, 
Colquitt, Iverson, Ramseur and Rodes. 

Early on the morning of Wednesday, April 29th, it being an- 
nounced that the Federal army- had crossed the Rappahannock 
river, I marched from Grace church to Hamilton’s crossing, and 
was placed in position on the extreme right of the army, extending 
perpendicular to the railroad, to Massaponax creek. A portion of 
Ramseur’s brigade being at the time on picket on the river, he was 
ordered with the whole of his brigade to occupy the south side of 
the creek, guarding the ford near its mouth. My line was strongly 
and rapidly fortified by the troops, and held until the morning of 
1st May, without molestation, except from the artillery fire of the 
enemy. 

Much credit is due to Colonel J. Thompson Brown and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thomas H. Carter, of the artillery, for their energy 
and judgment in assisting to render this line impregnable to as- 
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sault. Ramseur’s line was partially exposed to an enfilading fire 
from the heights across the river, but such was the accuracy of the 
fire of the Whitworth battery, Lieutenant commanding, 
stationed with General Ramseur, that their batteries were scattered, 
and their attempts in this direction rendered unavailing. 

At dawn on May Ist my troops were again in motion, advancing 
from Hamilton’s crossing by the Military road to its junction with 
the Fredericksburg and Orange Courthouse plank road, and thence 
up the plank road for about two miles. At this point I became 
aware of a serious engagement on my right between a portion of 
the troops of Major-General Anderson, then advancing by the old 
turnpike, and Sikes’ division regulars, Federal army. Being in 
advance of the corps, I continued to move forward for about half 
a mile, keeping out skirmishers towards the enemy to prevent 
annoyance. The firing becoming very heavy and close, the column 
was halted by General Jackson, and General Ramseur’s brigade 
detached by his order to support that portion of Anderson’s divi- 
sion which was in front of my division. This brigade became 
sharply engaged under Anderson, behaving with great coolness and 
gallantry, as I have been informed by Generals Hill and Anderson. 
Brigadier-General Ramseur handled his own skirmishers, and with 
great skill and gallantry. The rest of the division was moved by 
the right flank to the top of the ridge near the road, and after being 
established in line of battle, was directed by Lieutenant-General 
Jackson to shelter itself, and await orders. Subsequently it was 
moved forward into the woods, but though the skirmishers became 
engaged—capturing several prisoners—the main body of the enemy 
had retired before I was permitted to advance. Remaining in line 
of battle until about sunset, the division then resumed its march 
up the plank road, and bivouacked that night near Aldrich’s tavern, 
about one and a quarter miles from Chancellorsville. 

At an early hour on the morning of the second, Iverson’s brigade 
was ordered to relieve Ramseur’s, still on duty with Anderson in 
front. Iverson subsequently overtook the division on the march. 
About 8 o’clock the route was resumed, this division still in advance. 
Turning short to the left about half-mile beyond Aldrich’s, we 
followed the Mine road for the purpose of getting on the right and 
in rear of Hooker’s army. 

On arriving at the old furnace on this road, the Twenty-third 
Georgia regiment—Colonel Best—was detached by General Jackson’s 
order, to guard a road from the direction of Chancellorsville, by 
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which the enemy might threaten the moving column. This regi- 
ment, with the exception of the colonel and a few men, was sub- 
sequently captured by the enemy, who made a vigorous assault upon 
the ordnance train and artillery then passing, but were gallantly 
repulsed by Colonel J. Thompson Brown, commanding battalion 
artillery. Colonel Best’s report of the manner in which his regi- 
ment discharged its important duty, and of its fate,is enclosed. A 
court of inquiry on the subject was prevented by the removal of 
Colquitt’s brigade, to which it was attached, from this Department 
to that of North Carolina. 

On reaching the plank road again, about two miles northwest 
of Chancellorsville, our cavalry was found skirmishing with that of 
the enemy, and a delay was caused by an endeavor on our part to 
entrap them. At this point, it having been determined to make a 
still further detour towards the enemy’s rear, the column was moved 
across to the old turnpike road, and was formed in line of battle 
about 4 o’clock P. M., two and half miles from Chancellorsville. 


The line was formed perpendicular to the road, by which it was 
equally divided, Iverson’s brigade on the left; Colquitt’s on the 
right; Rodes’ on the left centre; Doles’ on the right centre—the 
right of Rodes’ and left of Doles’ resting on the road. Ramseur’s 
brigade was placed in the rear of Colquitt as a support, and to guard 
the flank. 

By five o’clock Trimble’s division, under command of Brigadier- 
General Colston, had formed about one hundred yards in rear of 
ray command, and in continuation of Ramseur’s line. A. P. Hill’s 
division formed the third line in rear of Colston. 


Each brigade commander received positive instructions, which 
were well understood. The whole line was to push ahead from the 
beginning, keeping the road for its guide. The position at Talley’s 
house was to be carried at all hazards, as, from the best information 
that could be obtained, it commanded the second position of the 
enemy at Melzei Chancellor’s house. After taking the heights at 
Talley’s, if the enemy showed a determined front on the next ridge, 
my men were to be sheltered until our artillery could come up and 
dislodge them. Under no other circumstances was there to be any 
pause in the advance. As there was a possibility of pressure on 
my right flank, Ramseur was directed to watch that flank carefully, 
thus leaving Colquitt free to push ahead without fear from that 
quarter. Forsimilar reasons the left regiment of Iverson was placed 
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perpendicular to the line of battle, with orders to follow the ad- 
vance by the flank. 

At 5} P. M., the word was given to move forward, the line of 
sharpshooters being about four hundred yards in advance. In 
consequence of the dense mass of undergrowth, and orders not 
having been promptly given to the skirmishers of Rodes’ brigade, 
some little delay was caused when the main line reached the 
skirmishers’ line. This latter was put in motion again by my 
order, and soon after the Alabama brigade encountered the fire of 
the enemy. At once the line of battle rushed forward with a yell, 
and Doles at this moment debouched from the woods and en- 
countered a force of the enemy and a battery of two gunsentrenched. 
Detaching two regiments to flank the position, he charged without 
halting, sweeping everything before him, and pressing on to Talley’s, 
gallantly carried the works there and captured five guns, by a 
similar flank movement of a portion of his command. 

So complete was the success of the whole manceuvre, and such 
was the surprise of the enemy, that scarcely any organized resist- 
ance was met with after the first volley was fired. They fled in 
the wildest confusion, leaving the field strewn with arms, accoutre- 
ments, clothing, caissons and field pieces in every direction. The 
larger portion of his force, as well as entrenchments, were drawn 
up at right angles to our line, and being thus taken in the flank 
and rear, they did not wait for the attack. Onreaching theridgeat . 
Melzei Chancellor’s, which had an extended line of works facing in 
our direction, an effort was made to check the flying columns. 
For a few moments they held this position, but once more my 
gallant troops dashed at them with a wild shout, and firing a hasty 
volley, they continued their headlong flight to Chancellorsville. 
It was at this point that Trimble’s division, which had followed 
closely in my rear, headed by the brave and accomplished Colston, 
went over the works with my men, and from this time until the 
close of the engagement the two divisions were mingled together in 
inextricable confusion. 

Pushing forward as rapidly as possible the troops soon entered a 
second piece of woods thickly filled with undergrowth. The right 
becoming entangled in an abatis, near the enemy’s front line of 
fortifications, caused the line to halt, and such was the confusion 
and darkness that it was not deemed advisable to make a further 
advance. I at once sent word to Lieutenant-General Jackson, 
urging him to push forward the fresh troops of the reserve line, in 
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order that mine might be reformed. Riding forward on the plank 
road, I satisfied myself that the enemy had no line of battle 
between our troops and the heights of Chancellorsville, and on my 
return informed Colonel Crutchfield, Chief of Artillery of the corps, 
of the fact, and he opened his batteries on that point. The enemy 
instantly responded by a most terrific fire, which silenced our guns, 
but did but little execution on the infantry, as it was mainly 
directed down the plank road, which was unoccupied except by our 
artillery. 

When the fire ceased, General Hill’s troops were brought up, 
and as soon as a portion were deployed in my front as skirmishers, 
I commenced withdrawing my men, under orders from the Lieu- 
tenant-General. 

During this glorious victory and pursuit of more than two miles, 
I had only three brigades really engaged. General Colquitt, soon 
after starting, was misled by the appearance of a small body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, and, notwithstanding the instructions to himself 
and General Ramseur, halted his brigade to resist what he supposed 
to be an attack on his flank. This error was discovered too late to 
enable him to do more than follow the victorious troops of Doles 
over the fields they had won. Ramseur, being ordered to follow 
Colquitt, and to watch his flank, was necessarily deprived of any 
active participation. 

On withdrawing my troops, I was directed to see that Jones’ 
brigade of Colston’s division was so placed as to guard a road 
coming in from the direction of the furnace on the right, and to 
relieve with one of mine McGowan’s brigade of Hill’s division, 
then guarding a second road from the same direction, which entered 
the plank road further up. Whilst preparing to make these dis- 
positions, a sudden and rapid musketry fire was opened in front, 
which created a little confusion among the troops. Order was 
speedily restored, however. Apparently this firing proceeded en- 
tirely from our own men, as not a ball from the enemy came within 
sound. 

There being no other place but the open ground at Melzei Chan- 
cellor’s suitable for such a purpose, I withdrew all my troops, 
except Colquitt’s brigade, to reform them at that point. Finding 
the entrenchments partially occupied by Paxton’s brigade, I formed 
line of battle in connection with him. 

At this time the enemy opened a similar terrific fire of artillery 
to that which had taken place just before my withdrawal, which 
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caused much confusion and disorder, rendering it necessary for me 
to place guards across the road to stop stragglers. 

Shortly after this occurrence I was informed that Lieutenant- 
General Jackson was wounded, and also received a message from 
Major-General Hill stating that he likewise was disabled, and that 
the command of the corps devolved on me. Without loss of time, 
I communicated with Brigadier-Generals Heth and Colston, com- 
manding respectively the divisions of A. P. Hill and Trimble, and 
made the necessary arrangements for a renewal of the attack in the 
morning, it being agreed that the troops were not in condition to 
resume operations that night. Just at this time (about 12 o’clock) 
the enemy made an attack on our right, but being feeble in its 
character, and promptly met, it lasted but a short time. Very soon 
after, Major-General J. E. B. Stuart, who had been sent for by 
Major Pendleton, A. A. G. of Lieutenant-General Jackson, arrived 
on the ground and assumed command. ; 

I deem it proper to state that I yielded the command to General 
Stuart, not because I thought him entitled to it—belonging, as he 
does, to a different arm of the service—nor becauseI was unwilling 
to assume the responsibility of carrying on the attack, as I had 
already made the necessary arrangements, and they remained un- 
changed, but because, from the manner in which I had been informed 
that he had been sent for, I inferred that General Jackson or Gen- 
eral Hill had instructed Major Pendleton to place him in command, 
and for the still stronger reason that I feared that the information 
that the command had devolved on me, unknown, except to my 
own immediate troops, would in their shaken condition be likely 
to increase the demoralization of the corps. General Stuart’s name 
was well and very favorably known to the army, and would tend, 
I hoped, to re-establish confidence. I yielded because I was satisfied 
the good of the service demanded it. 

On the morning of May 3d, being the rear division, I established 
my line with Rodes’ and Iverson’s brigades on left of plank road 
as before. Ramseur’s brigade on the right, then Doles and finally 
Colquitt on the extreme right. The attack was renewed about 
6 o’clock A. M., and soon after I received orders to move forward, 
which I promptly obeyed, first giving directions to each brigade 
commander to push forward until the enemy was encountered, and 
engage him vigorously, running over friend and foe alike, if in the 
way. 

At the moment of starting, our cavalry reported a strong de- 
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monstration of the enemy on our extreme left, and Colquitt was 
detached to oppose it. He was subsequently moved to the extreme 
right to support a portion of General A. P. Hill’s troops, and 
ultimately got heavily and handsomely engaged on the left of my 
division, as will be seen hereafter. 

On account of the dense forest, the undulating character of the 
ground, and the want of an adequate staff, it was not in my power 
during the subsequent movements to give a great deal of personal 
attention to the actions of any of my command, except Rodes’ and 
Ramseur’s brigades, which were next to the road, but my orders 
were faithfully executed by each brigade commander. Moving 
forward steadily, with no material stoppage except that occasioned 
by the tangled undergrowth, they soon encountered a heavy fire of 
artillery. Pressing on, they soon overtook the second line of battle, 
then at a halt, except the Stonewall brigade, which was moving 
under orders from the left to the right of the plank road. I ordered 
Colonel O’Neal not to wait on this movement but to advance his 
brigade over the second line. At this moment Colonel O’Neal was 
disabled by a fragment of a shell, and in person I made his right 
regiment, the Third Alabama, press forward through the troops, 
and sent a staff officer with directions to Colonel Hall, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, to continue his advance. The first line 
was in turn overtaken and passed, but the confusion arising from 
passing the two lines, caused the two regiments on the left of this 
brigade to become separated from the others. These two moved 
obliquely to the right, under the immediate command of Colonel 
Hall, and encountered the fire of the enemy’s infantry posted be. 
hind a barricade on the right of the road, and not more than 200 
yards from the epaulements on the heights. At this juncture a 
portion of Iverson’s brigade, and a portion of Pender’s troops, 
under the immediatecommand of Brgadier-General Pender, coming 
up, he ordered them all forward. The enemy was compelled to 
abandon the barricade and fall back, and pressing on, Colonel 
Hall’s two regiments, the Fifth and Twenty-sixth Alabama, together 
with Twenty-third North Carolina regiment, Colonel Christie, car- 
ried the heights in magnificent style, planting their flags inside the 
works. In this charge the gallant Lieutenant-Colonel Garvin, of 
the Twenty-sixth Alabama, fell desperately wounded. Inthe mean 
time the residue of Rodes’, Iverson’s and Pender’s troops moving 
forward to the left of Hall and Christie, were met and repulsed by 
the enemy, thus leaving the flank of the party on the heights ex- 
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posed to an overwhelming force. They were compelled to fall back | 
behind the plank road, with the loss of over 100 men and both 
Alabama flags. 

A second line of battle having been assembled along the log 
breast-works on the left of the road, composed of parts of the 
Third, Sixth and Twenty-sixth Alabama, the Fifth North Carolina, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Lea, who had just joined it, and other 
scattering troops, I ordered it, through Major Whiting, to attack 
(moving parallel to the plank road). Hall immediately attacked 
the epaulements again with his two regiments, and gallantly car- 
ried them, but the troops just mentioned, who had attacked further 
to the left, being again repulsed, he again fell back to the breast- 
works. Whilst this was transpiring in front, the enemy made an 
attack in force on my left and rear. This attack was met by the 
Twelfth Alabama (Colonel Pickens), Colonel Lightfoot, of the Sixth 
Alabama, with a small portion of his regiment, and some troops of 
Nichols’ brigade, skilfully placed by General Iverson, and sustained 
against fearful odds, until I ordered up Colquitt’s, brigade which 
quickly and handsomely repulsed it. The enemy being repulsed 
decidedly here, barely holding his own in the left centre, and 
compelled about the same time, by the artillery fire from the right, 
to abandon the epaulements, withdrew all his forces to the hill 
back of the Chancellorsville house. 

The fighting on the centre and left was of a most desperate cha- 
racter, and resulted in the loss of many valuable officers. Among 
them and most to be regretted, was Major A. M. Gordon, of the 
Sixth Alabama, a young officer of great promise and great purity 
of character. General Pender, in speaking of the first advance of 
my troops, stated to me that Colonel Christie and his regiment, 
which he handled in magnificent style, especially attracted his at- 
tention, and that the Colonel deserved promotion. 

Whilst these movements were taking place on the left, Ramseur 
and Doles pushed forward on the right, passed the first line of en- 
trenchments, which had already been carried, passed the first and 
second line of our troops, and became fiercely engaged. Doles, 
deflecting to the right, passed up a ravine behind the grave-yard 
on Chancellor’s hill, and finally came out in the field nearly opposite 
the house, driving the enemy before him, and actually getting seve- 
ral hundred yards to the rear of those troops opposing the rest of 
my division, as well as of those opposing General Anderson’s divi- 
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sion. Subsequently he was compelled to fall back, and was directed 
by General Lee to take charge of a large body of prisoners. 

Ramseur, after vainly urging the troops in possession of the first 
line of entrenchments to move forward, obtained permission to pass 
them, and, dashing over the works, charged the second entrenched 
line in the most brilliant style. The struggle at this point was long 
and obstinate, but the charge on the left of the plank road at this 
time caused the enemy to give way on his left; and this, combined 
with the unflinching determination of his men, carried the day, 
and gave him possession of the works. Not being supported, he 
was exposed still to a galling fire from the right, with great danger 
of being flanked. Notwithstanding repeated efforts made by him 
and by myself in person, none of the troops in his rear would move 
up, until the old Stonewall brigade arrived on the ground and gal- 
lantly advanced in conjunction with the Thirtieth North Carolina 
regiment, Colonel Parker, of Ramseur’s brigade, which had been 
detached to support a battery, and was now on its return. Occu- 
pying the works on the right of Ramseur, and thus relieving him 
when his ammunition was expended, the Stonewall brigade pushed 
on, and carried the Chancellorsville heights—making the third 
time that they were captured. They, in turn, were forced to fall 
back, but recaptured several of the prisoners and one of the flags 
taken from Colonel Hall. 

At this juncture, Lieutenant-Colonel Carter, who had behaved 
with signal courage and judgment during the whole action, suc- 
ceeded, in conjunction with Major Pegram, in getting several batte- 
ries in position in a field to the right, which opened with such 
precision and rapidity on such of the enemy’s batteries and troops 
as remained on the plain at Chancellorsville as finally to drive 
them back in utter confusion. Lieutenant-Colonel Hillary P. Jones, 
of the artillery, a most accomplished officer, had, however, before 
this, placed six guns near the plank road, and on the nearest ridge 
to the enemy’s epaulements, which had fired with marked success 
on the artillery stationed at the Chancellor house, and on the re- 
treating troops. 

As soon as our artillery fire would permit, the heights were oc- 
cupied by the infantry, and by order of General Stuart, I took 
charge of arranging all the troops found on the field in line of 
battle parallel to the plank road. The earliest troops on the ground 
were Colonel Brockenbrough’s, and another Virginia regiment, be- 
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longing, I think, to the same brigade. These were subsequently 
withdrawn, and my troops located as follows: 

Iverson’s brigade on right, extending from the Chancellorsville 
house up the plank road, next Rodes’ brigade, then Ramseur’s 
brigade, and finally Doles’ brigade, all parallel and close to the 
road. Doles was subsequently thrown across the road, and at an 
angle of 45° with it, connecting with General Pender, by whom 
this line was continued on to the left. Colston’s division, now at- 
tached to my command, was located on the turnpike road to the 
right, and in continuation of my line. Colquitt’s brigade was 
placed en echelon with reference both to Iverson and Colston, and 
100 yards in rear, to enable our artillery to operate in the interval. 
This position was strongly fortified, and was held without molesta- 
tion until Tuesday morning, when I pushed forward my whole line 
of skirmishers to feel the enemy. He was discovered to be in very 
great force, both of infantry and artillery, with formidable en- 
trenchments. 

Early on Wednesday morning my outposts reported that the 
enemy had retired. I again threw forward my skirmishers, and 
found that the entire force had retreated during the night. Follow- 
ing them in person with a few troops, it was ascertained that they 
had successfully crossed the river, availing themselves of the very 
severe storm and darkness of the previous night. The line of their 
retreat was marked by every evidence of a careful and well con- 
ducted march, but little public or private property, except such as 
was necessary for hospital purposes, being left behind. 

On the evening of Wednesday, May 6th, my column was again 
in motion, and camped that night in their old quarters near Grace 
church, having been absent eight days, participating in the achieve- 
ment of a signal victory, capturing 15 pieces of artillery, 10 flags, 
75,000 rounds of small-arm ammunition, and four bushels of mus- 
ket caps, from the enemy. The small-arm ammunition and the 
caps afterwards fell into the hands of Major Allan, Corps Ordnance 
Officer, and Captain Marye, Ordnance Officer of Johnson’s divi- 
sion. 

It is worthy of remark that the enemy abandoned such a large 
number of knapsacks in retreating to his works, that when this 
division began its homeward march in the rain, it was thoroughly 
equipped with oilcloths and shelter tents of the best quality. 

The division sustained a heavy loss in killed and wounded, prin- 
cipally on the second day. The conduct of its men and officers 
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was such as to win the highest enconiums from General Jackson, 
and as had been rarely equaled. Its laurels were dearly bought, 
however, as will be seen by the tabular statement of killed and 
wounded herewith filed. I do not think that the enemy’s loss was 
as great as ours, as he fought us generally from behind his barri- 
cades and earth works: still, it was heavy. 

As an act of justice to them, and for future reference, the names 
of all the officers who participated in the engagement are presented 
in the appendices to the reports of brigade commanders. The 
general, field and staff officers who were present, are herewith 
presented in Appendix B. 

It is impossible for me, within reasonable limits, to mention all 
the officers and men who were distinguished for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct in this battle. It is, however, my duty to call at- 
tention to the great gallantry and efficiency in this action of Brig.- 
Generals Doles and Ramseur; Colonel Ed. Willis, Twelfth Georgia ; 
Colonel Hall, Fifth Alabama; Colonel Christie, Twenty-third North 
Carolina; Colonel Pickens, Twelfth Alabama; Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. W. Lea, Fifth North Carolina (Colonel Garrett, of the Fifth North 
Carolina, who had behaved most gallantly in the first day’s fight, 
was unfortunately wounded by one of our own men, after the close 
of that day’s fight); Colonel Parker, Thirtieth North Carolina; 
Colonel R. T. Bennett, Fourteenth North Carolina; Captain H. A. 
Whiting, A. A. G. of Rodes’ brigade; Captain Green Peyton, of my 
staff, and Captain M. L. Randolph, signal corps. The last named 
officer was remarkable among all these brave and accomplished 
officers, for his daring coolness and efficiency. Colonel O’Neal, 
commanding Rodes’ brigade, deserves especial notice for his 
gallantry. 

It is proper to mention that Colonel W. R. Cox, of the Second 
North Carolina, was wounded repeatedly before he left the field. 
All the other officers did their duty nobly, but those I have men- 
tioned came under my own notice, or were so favorably spoken of 
by competent persons as to make it my duty to mention them in 
this manner. 

My staff officers, Captain Green Peyton and Captain M. L. Ran- 
dolph, have been mentioned for their meritorious conduct. Their 
duties were more than usually arduous during the action, and were 
nobly discharged. Mr. Ed. O’Neal, volunteer aid, a youth under 
eighteen, behaved most gallantly,and I am under great obligations 
to him. Four of my couriers, C. 8. Ellis, Company “B,” Fourth 
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Georgia; Gilliam James, Company “D,” Fifth Alabama; ——, and 
—— of Stuart’s cavalry, Fitz. Lee’s brigade, were of great service to 
me during the battle, and exhibited great courage and intelligence. 
Both of the former deserve promotion for their conduct. 
R. E. Ropes, 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 





[THE following appendix to General Rodes’ report of battle of Gettysburg 
was crowded out of our last, and is inserted here. We cannot now find room 
for the ‘*‘ List of General, Field and Staff Officers present with their Com- 
mands at the Battle of Gettysburg,’’ which is contained in another appendix.] 


Strength and Casualties of Brigades of Major-General R. E. Rodes’ Division 
in battle of Gettysburg. 
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Diary of Captain Robert E. Park, Twelfth Alabama Regiment. 
(Continued from August Number.] 
October 26th, 1864—Much excitement in the hospital caused by 
an order to Dr. Chapel, Chief Surgeon, to select the worst wounded 


prisoners for exchange. Of thirty officers in my ward, only one 
was chosen to be sent South. The selection was left to that igno- 
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rant, incompetent and unfeeling fanatic, Dr. Knowles. Any other 
surgeon would have sent Major Hanvey and myself South, as 
neither of us will be fit for active service in months, if ever again. 
Knowles will send only those who have lost an arm or leg, fearing 
the others, if allowed to breathe once more their free Southern air, 
may recover too speedily, and soon return with fresh ardor to their 
places in the Confederate army. Instead of being treated with the 
generous kindness due brave men, wounded and captured in hono- 
rable battle, we are talked to and treated as if we were criminals, 
and our minds, instead of having their asperities softened by magna- 
nimity, are actually daily hardened and steeled against our uncharita- 
ble, harsh and cruelcaptors. Itis an unnatural and diabolical policy 
to keep in durance vile sick and wounded prisoners, who are unable ~ 
to injure their enemies, or serve their friends, for months, perhaps 
years, when, by exchanging for an equal number of their own 
disabled men in Southern prisons, they could diminish greatly the 
number of deaths, and alleviate a vast deal of unnecessary suffering, 
both physical and mental. There is intense and grievous disap- 
pointment felt at only one of thirty officers being chosen for ex- 
change. 

October 27th—Wrote along letter by Private Watkins, of Fourteenth 
North Carolina, to my sister in La Grange, Georgia. He promised. 
to conceal it until he can mail it on his arrival at Savannah. Few 
letters by flag of truce are ever forwarded. 

October 28th—After eating my meagre breakfast, and lying down, 
discouraged and troubled at my failure to be sent off for exchange, 
I gave myself up to unpleasant thoughts of the unpromising and 
gloomy future before me. While thus ruminating, I saw the 
matron of the hospital,’a large, rough-faced woman, walking slowly 
up the centre of the ward, glancing from right to left at the wounded 
men lying disconsolate on their bunks, and stopping as she reached 
mine. She approached me and said: “You are looking pale, and 
I guess have been right badly hurt.” I replied that I suffered a good 
deal, and needed more to eat than was furnished me; to which she 
said, “I guess you get all you are entitled to.” Soon after she 
proposed to cheer me up by singing to me, to which I readily 
assented. To my surprise and amusement, she began the well 
known, thread-bare Yankee song, “ Rally round the Flag, Boys 
Rally round the Flag.” Its inappropriateness didn’tseem to strike 
her, until, at the close of the first stanza, I mildly suggested that 
the song suited Union soldiers, and not unrepentant “Rebels” like 
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myself and comrades. I learned from her that some good Baltimore 
ladies had sent a supply of clothing to the hospital for the destitute 
prisoners, and, as I certainly came under that head, she promised 
to get me asuit on my procuring an order from the Chief Surgeon. 
She is coarse and ignorant, but seems to be kind-hearted. 

October 29th, 30th and 31st—Some convalescent prisoners, who 
were rude and severe in their conversation, while complaining of 
the scarcity of their food, and the neglect of their comrades and 
themselves by the surgeon, were punished by being locked up all 
night in the “Dead House,” where those who died were placed 
while preparations were being made for their burial. The room 
was kept in utter darkness, the dead bodies lying, uncoffined fre- 
quently on the floor, and I imagine keeping forced company with 
the dead in such a manner was anything but cheerful and agreea- 
ble. Who, but an unfeeling wretch, would think of such a heart- 
less punishment ! 

November 1st—Maryland was proclaimed a Free State to-day. I 
suppose Lincoln and Stanton will lose no time in recruiting 
soldiers from among the newly-freed negro slaves. Sheridan and 
Beast Butler would make suitable commanders for them. Cannons 
are firing, bells ringing, and flags flying in Baltimore. I could see 
the firing from Federal Hill. The so-called freedom of the igno- 
rant and helpless negroes will prove a misguided and mock phi- 
lanthrophy. They will never be so well cared for, nor so happy, as 
in a state of slavery to humane masters. Gold closed in Wall 
street yesterday at 229. There is much speculation in it, and ap- 
parently little confidence in greenbacks. The latter is rapidly de- 
preciating, and bids fair to become as valueless as Confederate 
money. 

November 2d and 3d—Am not at all well, and take some pills. 
Gold closed at 246 last night. There seems to be a financial panic. 

Jovember 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th—Have been quite sick with dysen- 
tery, caused, no doubt, by improper food. Knowles put me on 
what he calls “low diet,” but what is really “starvation fare.” 
Have received a kind letter from brave Captain Hugh E. Malone, 
of the Eighth Georgia, now wounded in both legs and a prisoner 
at Johnson’s Island, Lake Erie. He is a near neighbor to my 
mother in Georgia, and a most capable and popular officer. Has 
been a prisoner since the battle of Gettysburg, and, during his 
confinement, was elected to the Georgia Legislature—a graceful 
compliment to real merit. My young lady friends in Winchester 
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write me often, always addressing me as “Dear Cousin.” Their 
letters cheer and gladden me, greatly relieving the tedious mo- 
notony of prison life. Many of the prisoners receive letters from 
ladies in the North, whom they never saw, claiming to be “sisters,” 
“cousins” and “aunts,” offering to send supplies, if permitted. 
These noble women seek by this means to show their sympathy 
for us and our beloved cause. God will abundantly reward these 
gentle ministers of love and charity, who thus seek to do good to 
us who are “sick and in prison.” The papers are full of the presi- 
dential election contest between Lincoln and McClellan. While I 
prefer it, I have no hapes of the latter’s election. The Southern 
people respect him as a true soldier and gentleman, who, while 
conducting his army through Southern territory, always bore in 
mind the rules of civilized warfare, and restrained his soldiers 
from acts of depredation and lawlessness. Yet his humane mode 
of war does not suit the Christian (?) North as well as the barbarous 
style of the barn-burner Sheridan and his robber followers. Sheri- 
dan laid the lovely Valley of Virginia to waste, and, according to 
his official report, burned 2,000 barns filled with wheat and hay, 
70 mills stored with flour and grain, and drove off or killed 7,000 
cattle and sheep, besides a number of horses. The axe and torch 
finished what the sword had left. For this vandalism he was pro- 
moted, while the humane McClellan was dismissed from his com- 
mand. Such is Yankee civilization, humanity and christianity ! 
The gentleman and scientific soldier is removed from power and 
disgraced, while the ruffian, robber, /house and mill-burner and 
cattle thief is given higher office, lauded to the skies and made a 
hero of. It is matter of sincere congratulation that our chivalrous 
Southern leaders, Lee, Jackson, Stuart, Hampton, Rodes and others, 
are made of far different material from that which makes up the 
bloody butcher Grant, the bummer Sherman, the barn-burner 
Sheridan, the mulatto-women-lover Custer, and the degraded Beast 
Butler. 

November 8th—Day of election for Northern President. Lincoln 
received 11,000 majority over McClellan in Baltimore. The Demo- 
crats were intimidated and kept away from the polls. 

November 9th—The election news indicates that Lincoln and 
Stanton’s bloody and despotic rule will continue four years more. 
The renegade Andrew Johrson was rewarded for betraying and 
deserting his native section, which had time and again heaped un- 
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deserved honors on his unworthy head, by being chosen Vice- 
President. 
November 10th—To my surprise and indignation, Knowles gave 
orders for no more meals to be carried to me, and that I should go 
. to the tables on the ground floor provided for convalescents. I am 
required to go down and then up three steep flights of stairs, when 
I have not yet learned to use my crutches with any skill or ease, 
and have never yet attempted to walk out of my ward, and am 
still forced to carry my wounded leg and foot in a cloth swing sus- 
pended around my neck. Surely he cannot be in earnest, for he 
knows I am not able to go up and down those steps. My dinner 
was not brought me as formerly, and as I did not attempt to de- 
scend to the dining room, I had none. We have only two meals a 
day, breakfast and dinner: I have missed my dinner, and must go 
supperless to bed. Our meals are so scanty, that we can’t afford 
to miss one. The loss of vital force and strength by the constant 
suppuration from my wound, which is still far from well, requires 
nutritious food, and plenty of it, to satisfy my craving appetite. 
As I lay on my hard and narrow bunk, my mind wanders to home 
and mother, and the recollections of the good things she has pre- 
pared for me in the past comes welling up before me, and drives 
away sleep. I feel famished, almost wolfish, I am so very hungry. 
November 11th—I awoke early and ravenously hungry. Break- 
fast, after what seemed to me an endless delay, was brought to 
Major Hanvey and two or three others. None was brought to me, 
and I feel faint and sick from fasting. Dr. Knowles seemed to 
* purposely avoid coming near me, but I called him, and asked that 
my meals be sent me as heretofore, declaring my inability to get 
down the precipitous steps. He replied that the exercise would 
do me good, and I must go down tomy meals. I am sorry I made 
the request, as he has never been known to grant one. I missed 
my breakfast. It has been over twenty-four hours since I tasted 
food, and six or eight more must elapse before dinner hour. No 
wonder I became home-sick and desperately blue. How fully and 
painfully I realized that 


** Homeless, near a thousand homes I stood, 
And, near a thousand tables, pined.and wanted food.”’ 


Impelled by my craving appetite, some time before the dinner 
hour, I adjusted the cloth swing around my neck and leg, took up 
my rude crutches, and began to hobble, as best I could, from my 
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ward across two others to the stairs which I must descend. Ar- 
rived at the head of the stairs, I paused and looked with dread 
down the narrow, steep steps. I was so unaccustomed to my 
crutches that I felt sure I would lose my balance, and fall head- 
foremost, if I tried to use them. So, tightening the cloth swing, 
and drawing the knee of my left (wounded) leg nearer my breast, 
and taking my crutches in each hand, I sat down, and began the 
laborious and painful descent. I would put my right foot down 
on a step, then raising my body with my arms and hands, would 
lower my hips to the next step above my foot, dragging my 
crutches after me, and, keeping my wounded leg elevated to pre- 
vent the painful rush of blood to my foot, I slowly made my way 
down the stairs. Frequently I would meet and be overtaken by 
nurses and convalescents, who would ask, “Why don’t you have 
your meals carried to you?” and add, upon my explaining, “It 
is ad—d shame to make a cripple go down these steps.” After 
nearly half an hour I reached the lower floor, and soon found 
myself surrounded by a crowd of sick and wounded men, all im- 
patient for the door of the mess-room to open. There were many 
weary, emaciated men and boys among them, and none looked as 
if they had enjoyed a “square meal” in weeks. Each strove to be 
nearest the door, that he might enter first. At last the door was 
opened, and all rushed eagerly in, the strong pushing the weak, 
and quickly took their seats, seized the food placed before them, 
and lost no time in devouring it. I was shown a seat at the end 
of the officers’ table. Some cabbage, and two slices of loaf bread, 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness, were in a tin plate in front 
of me. Near by was a tin cup of soup, or “pot liquor,” as our 
negroes call it. In avery few minutes, I might say seconds, all 
the tables were cleared of their contents, and the men had left the 
room. Though not satisfied, I felt infinitely better after I had 
eaten all placed before me. All of it tasted well, too, and I felt 
like imitating Oliver Twist, and begging for “more.” I was not at 
all fastidious about it, and had no dyspepsia. No Southerner in a 
Yankee prison ever had that well known disease, so peculiar to 
over-fed Americans. A Yankee prison can beat any mineral 
springs for curing dyspepsia. They put you on “low diet.” Be- 
fore ascending the long and dreaded flights of stairs, I sat down on 
a bench in front of the building, and very soon Dr. Knowles came 
and stood near me. He remarked that I “had taken my exercise 
finely, and _— enjoy my meals more.” In reply to his attempt 
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at sarcasm, I said no one but an inhuman monster would force me 
to crawl down and up those stairs in my weak state; that if my 
poor meals could not be carried to me, I might at least be permitted 
to use the dumb-waiter in descending to and ascending from the 
mess-room. He smiled grimly, said I “would soon get used to it,” 
and walked away. I went up the steps on my knees and hands, 
dragging along my crutches, and halting often on the way. Was 
very tired indeed when I reached my bunk. 
jovember 12th—Rising early I descended by the same tedious 

process as yesterday. Breakfast for the officers consisted of two 
slices of loaf bread, and some black, but very weak coffee, minus 
sugar and cream. The privates had only one slice of bread and 
cup of coffee. How wistfully the brave fellows looked at our two 
pieces of bread, as they snatched up and quickly ate their single 
slice. The true heroes of this war are the brave, self-denying, illy 
fed and poorly clad Confederate privates. All honor to them! 

November 138th, 14th and 15th—A new batch of wounded prisoners 
came in from Winchester. Among the officers are Major Geo. H. 
Kyle, of Baltimore, A. D. C. to General Breckinridge, wounded in 
the stomach and both arms; Captain M. Russell, Sixtieth Georgia, 
right arm amputated near the shoulder; Captain J. G. Rankin, 
Thirty-eighth Georgia, wounded in the arm; Lieutenant 8. R. Mur- 
phy, Thirty-first Georgia, wounded in mouth and cheek; Lieuten- 
ant J. P. Arrington, formerly of Fifth Alabama, A. D.C. to General 
Rodes, wounded in the knee. Lieutenant Murphy is an old school- 
mate of mine, and lives in Hamilton, Georgia. Captain Rankin 
was born, reared and educated in Massachusetts, but married at 
Stone Mountain, Georgia, and is a sincere and unflinching defender 
of the South, his adopted home. He chafes much under confine- 
ment, and longs for exchange. He is a leading Free Mason, has 
been master of his lodge, and is a very intelligent gentleman. Ex- 
changed some Confederate money for five dollars in greenbacks, 
and buy loaf bread, butter, mince pies, postage stamps, etc., 
from the sutler. The rations bought are very acceptable. There 
is an encouraging rumor that 10,000 prisoners are to be exchanged 
immediately at Savannah. Heaven grant it may be true, and that 
we may escape this horrible imprisonment, and be once more’ in 
dear “ Dixie’s land.” 

November 16th—The aged father and sister of Major Kyle are per- 
mitted to visit him for ten minutes, and interview him in the pre- 
sence of an armed sentinel and Dr. Butler, one of the hospital 
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surgeons. If the Doctor has any delicacy, he must feel humiliated 
at being required to play the spy, and eavesdrop a private family 
conversation. I hear Mr. Kyle paid Secretary Stanton five hundred 
dollars for the privilege of seeing his son. Another report is that 
Miss Kyle slipped one hundred dollars in gold in her brother’s 
mouth, besides greenbacks in his hands, despite the vigilance of 
the guard and surgeon. I know Major Kyle has plenty of money, 
and bribes the guards to bring him articles, carry out letters, etc. 
He was one of the rioters, 19th of April, 1861, who attempted to 
drive back the Federal troops passing through Baltimore to Wash- 
ington and the front. Mrs. Robert Carr, Mrs. P. H. Sullivan, Mrs. 
J. M. Coulter, Mrs. Egerton, the Misses Jamison, and other noble 
Baltimore ladies, send choice fresh vegetables, milk, clothing, etc., 
to our hospital, and while all are received, none of them are appro- 
priated as intended by the generous, warm-hearted donors. I sup- 
pose the greedy Yankees eat the fruit and vegetables, and wear or 
sell the clothing sent to the hungry and ragged “Rebels.” At any 
rate, they are confiscated. The guards have orders to shoot any 
prisoner who puts his head out of a window. Two convalescent 
prisoners escaped a night or two ago by dashing through the gate 
into the street and city. They were fired at by the sentinels, but 
although the long roll was beat, the garrison aroused, and, with the 
city police, put in active pursuit, the daring youths were not recap- 
tured. Their good fortune is to be envied. I learn they had rela- 
tions who aided them in their hazardous attempt. Dr. Knowles 
took the names of a large number, who are to be sent to Point 
Lookout, we hopefully suppose for exchange. I am one of the re- 
joicing number. 

November 17th, 18th and 19th—At the suggestion of Private Henry 
Curtright, of La Grange, Georgia, a wounded fellow prisoner, I 
write to Mrs. Joanna, D. C. 178 Preston street. She knows my re- 
lations in Georgia well, and may be able to communicate with 
them for me. A number of nurses and convalescents have been 
sent to Fort McHenry. I understand my negro cook Charles is 
there, a prisoner, and refuses to take the oath. 

November 20th, Sunday—Had preaching in our ward. The atten- 
tion was polite, the sermon very poor. 

November 21st and 22d—We are hoping each day to be sent to 
Point Lookout, en route for exchange. I have been thirty-five days 
in Baltimore. 

November 23d—Left on the boat 8. G. Cannon for Point Lookout, 
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Maryland. I used my crutches more skillfully and swiftly on my 
way to the boat than I had ever done before. There seemed a 
prospect of home, sweet home, before me. The chill winds ‘blew 
fiercely, and I passed a very cold, unpleasant night on deck. Arrived 
at the Point about 3 o’clock P. M., and was assigned to Ward Four- 
teen, General Hospital. 

November 24th—Thanksgiving Day for the Lincolnites. Hada 
good dinner, better than any I have had since I left Winchester. 
We are anxious for a flag of truce boat to carry us to Dixie, and it 
is the perpetual theme of conversation. I bunk with Lieutenant 
Edmondson, of the Thirty-seventh Virginia, in order to keep warm. 

November 25th—This is an intensely cold place. The Point is 
very bleak in winter, situated between Chesapeake bay and the 
Potomac river. The privates in the “prison pen” must suffer 
terribly, as they are thinly clothed, many in rags, and are poorly 
supplied with blankets and coal or wood. The fare is much better 
than at West’s Buildings Hospital. 

November 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th—Weather continues 
freezingly cold, and notruce boatyet. We are still hopeful, however. 

December 1st to 9th—The officers have been separated from the 
privates, and put in ward “D,” a Swiss cottage. Lieutenant J. P. 
Arrington, A. D. C., and Adjutant W. B. L. Reagan, Sixteenth 
battalion Tennessee cavalry, and myself are in the same room. 
They are very genial, pleasant gentlemen. Adjutant Reagan has 
had a leg amputated above the knee, and i is in very delicate health. 
All three of us use crutches. 





Recollections of the Elkhorn Campaign. 
By General D. H. Maury. 


[The following paper was not originally prepared for publication, but for 
the information of the accomplished gentleman to whom it is addressed, who 
has been engaged on a memoir of his father—that great soldier and pure pa- 
triot, Albert Sydney Johnston; but it will be found to be a vivid sketch of 
men and events well worth preserving in these PAPERS.] 


MONTGOMERY WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, VA., 


June 10th, 1876. 
Colonel WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON: 


My dear Colonel—In compliance with your request, I will 
endeavor to write you some recollections of the campaign of Elk- 
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horn. As Iam not able to refer to any documents, I can only give 
you my recollections; and I hope, therefore, that any one who can 
correct my mistakes of omission, will do so, for after a lapse of 
so long atime, passed in events of such absorbing interest as those 
of our great war, one’s memory loses many facts. 

In January, 1862, General Earl Van Dorn was appointed com- 
mander of the Trans-Mississippi Department, then a part of the 
great territorial command of your father, General Sydney Johnston. 
I was ordered from the Potomac to go with Van Dorn as chief of 
the staff of his Trans-Mississippi district. 

In February we reached Jacksonport, Arkansas, on the White 
river, and soon after moved up to Pocahontas, in the northeastern 
part of Arkansas, and began to organize an expedition against 
Saint Louis. Van Dorn’s plan was to carry Saint Louis by a coup 
de main, and then to throw his forces into Illinois and transfer the 
' war into the enemy’s country. 

We had been busily occupied in preparing for this operation, when, 
late in February, Colonel Clay Taylor arrived at headquarters with 
dispatches from General Price, then in Boston mountains in north- 
west Arkansas. General Price related that after his victory at 
Springfield, or Oakhill, he had been forced by the reinforced ene- 
my to retreat through Missouri down into Arkansas; that General 
McCulloch, commanding the Texans, was near him in Boston moun- 
tain; that the enemy, under Generals Curtis and Siegel, were lying 
only two marches distant, not over 18,000 strong, and might be 
overcome by a vigorous combined attack of all the forces of Mc- 
Culloch and Price—but that points of difference of opinion and 
precedence of rank had arisen between them, in consequence of 
which no co-operation could be efficiently conducted, and he 
prayed that Van Dorn, as their common superior, would come at 
once to Boston mountains, combine the forces of the discordant 
generals, and lead them to attack the enemy’s army. 

As our designed operations upon Saint Louis depended mainly 
upon these commands of Price and McCulloch for success, Van 
Dorn at once set out for Boston mountains, where he knew he 
would find a battle ready for him, and, should victory crown him, 
the success of his Saint Louis expedition would be assured. 

We took a steamer for Jacksonport, whence, on February 23d, 
we mounted our horses and started upon our ride across the State 
to Van Buren. Our party consisted of Van Dorn, myself, Lieutenant 
Sullivan, who was nephew and aid de camp to General Van Dorn, 
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my negro boy Jem, and a guide, a stupid, hulking fellow, who did 
us more harm than service. Leaving Jacksonport in the morning, 
we rode twelve miles to the spacious and hospitable farm house 
of a planter named Bryan, I think. I shall be sorry if I have not 
given his name, for he was very intelligent and very hospitable, and 
with him and the kind mistress of his house and her daughters, we 
found the most cordial and comfortable entertainment we ever 
met with beyond the Mississippi, and in the trials and disappoint- 
ments which soon after befell us, we often reverted to that night as 
a “green spot” in our Arkansas experience. 

Next morning, February 24th, we set out, after a most abundant 
breakfast, on our ride across the State of Arkansas. Van Dorn, on 
his black mare, a powerful, hardy thoroughbred, led off in a trot 
which, for the ensuing five days, carried us along at about fifty 
miles a day. 

He wore a very beautiful Turkish cimiter, the gift of a friend. 
It was the only article of personal belonging in which I ever knew 
him to evince especial pleasure. When about five miles from the 
house he missed his sabre from its sheath. Sullivan insisted on 
riding back to look for it, while we pursued our way in that relent- 
less trot. Something was said about the “bad omen,” which jarred 
on my feelings, and was remembered. Sullivan soon rejoined us 
with the sword, which he found lying in the road a mile or so be- 
hind us. 

On the second day, February 25th, we crossed Black river. The 
stream was narrow, but rapid, and deep to the banks. The ferry- 
boat was a long “ dug out.” 

Van Dorn entered first, taking with him Jem, and at the moment 
of leaving the shore, the guide also stepped into the boat and 
capsized it. Van Dorn, being at the further end, was thrown well 
out into the stream—encumbered with his heavy cavalry cloak, 
boots, spurs, and sabre; but he struck strongly out for the shore, 
with a countenance as smiling as ever a schoolboy wore in a 
summer bath. 

Seeing he was all right, I directed my interest and efforts to Jem, 
who, though a stout swimmer, and not excessively encumbered by 
raiment, seemed to realise all the gravity of his position. His 
round eyes were distended to their utmost, and he blew the water 
out at every stroke with the snort of a porpoise, and was the picture 
of a negro who knew he was swimming for his life. I stood ready 
with my sash to throw out to him, but he soon struck bottom at 
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the very shore, and scrambled out. The day was very bleak; and 
after crossing over the river we halted for two hours in a very com- 
fortless house, where Van Dorn made an ineffectual effort to dry 
his clothes, which resulted in the severest attack of chill and fever 
ITever saw. It clung to him throughout the campaign, and except 
when in the presence of the enemy, made him quake as Cassius 
tells us Caesar did. ‘ 

I revert to this whole march as peculiarly devoid of interest or 
pleasure. The country was monotonous and unpicturesque, while 
some of the people were ignorant of the causes and objects of the 
war and unsympathetic with us; but there were many honorable 
exceptions to this, and every night of our five days’ trip we.re- 
ceived hospitable entertainment in the house of an Arkansas 
planter; and every night we each slept in a feather bed, which 
closed about us like a poultice and drew out all the soreness of the 
sore bones and the saddle-galls which our fifty miles’ ride had left 
with us. After a lifetime of experience in the cavalry service, I 
then discovered in a feather bed the only panacea for a jaded horse- 
man’s ills. 

Although I had not made a day’s march in the saddle for months 
prior to our trip across Arkansas, and although every day we trotted 
from fifty to fifty-five miles, on leaving our feather beds at dawn 
for our saddles, we found all the stiffness and soreness had been 
drawn out of us, and we were as fresh and nimble as if we were 
just setting out. 

The United States War Department ought to know about this, 
and all the cavalry ought to sleep in feather beds: no man can get 
good rest on the bare ground. And “post traders” would make 
great profit in feathers if the constituted authorities would only 
adopt them. 

We rode into Van Buren on the evening of February 28th, and 
next morning, March 1st, left Van Buren for Price’s camp in Boston 
mountains, distant about thirty miles. 

The weather was bitter cold, and all day we rode over an ascend- 
ing mountain road until dark, when we came to the little farm 
house in which the leader of the Missourians had made his head- 
quarters. 

I was much impressed by the grand proportions and the stately 
air of the man who up to that time had been the foremost figure 
of the war beyond the Mississippi. 

General Price was one of the handsomest men I have ever seen. 
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He was over six feet two inches in stature, of massive proportions, 
but easy and graceful in his carriage and his gestures; his hands 
and feet were remarkably small and well shaped; his hair and 
whiskers, which he wore in the old English fashion, were silver 
white; his face was ruddy and very benignant, yet firm in its ex- 
pression ; his profile was finely chiseled, and bespoke manhood of the 
highest type; his voice was clear and ringing; and his accentuation 
singularly distinct. A braver or a kinder heart beat in no man’s 
bosom ; he was wise in counsel and bold in action, and never spared 
his own blood on any battle field. No man had greater influence 
over his troops; and as he sat his superb charger with the ease and 
lightness of one accustomed all his days to “ride a thoroughbred 
horse,” it was impossible to find a more magnificent specimen of 
manhood in its prime, than Sterling Price presented to the brave 
Missourians, who loved him with a fervor not less than we Vir- 
ginians felt for Lee.. 

On this our first meeting, General Price showed us the hospitality 
traditional of his native State (Virginia). He took Van Dorn to 
share his chamber, and sent a staff officer to conduct Sullivan and 
me to the bivouac of his staff, where we found sumptuous enter- 
tainment. 

Never before or since have I enjoyed such luxurious accom- 
modations in camp as were at my service that wintry night, in the 
camp of Price’s staff in the Boston mountains. 

We were conducted to a beautiful little meadow, where the staff 
and the band (all through the war he carried with him a fine band) 
had cast their lines in one of the pleasantest places I have ever 
been in during campaign. The General’s following was very 
numerous, and it seemed to me they were as thoroughly good 
fellows as I ever met. We were entertained at a glorious supper 
and soon after were conducted to our tent. It was a very large 
wall tent, the central portion of which was occupied by a bed of 
blankets and buffaloe robes near a foot deep. In front of the tent, 
a huge fire of logs had been burning for more than an hour, heating 
the ground and the air of the tent the doors of which were thrown 
wide open to receive the genial warmth. 

We were soon enjoying, in a wearied soldier’s slumber, all of 
these judicious arrangements, and awoke next morning in prime 
condition for anything before us. 

And first came a breakfast, the peer of the supper, and the last 
breakfast of that quality I eversaw. I can never forget—for it was 
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the first and the last time I enjoyed that dish—the kidneys stewed 
in sherry! which, late in the course of that breakfast, were served 
to me as a sort of chasse by a generous young Missouri colonel, 
who had brought to that rough field of war this memento of the 
more refined culinary accomplishments he had acquired in Saint 
Louis. 

The breakfast dispatched, we mounted our horses and were soon 
on our way over the mountain ridge which divided Price’s camp 
from that of the Texans under General McCulloch. 

McCulloch’s little army was bivouacked several miles distant 
from the Missourians. We found the noted Texan ranger occu- 
pying a small farm house on the mountain side—comfortless and 
bare enough it was. 

In person, in manner and in character, McCulloch presented a 
strong contrast with Price. He was near six feet tall, was spare 
and wirey, and somewhat inclined toa stoop in his shoulders. His 
deep set gray eyes were shaded by rather heavy eyebrows, which gave 
an expression of almost suspicious scrutiny to his countenance. 
In manner, he was undemonstrative, reticent, and, to us, even cau- 
tious. He was calm and anxious in view of the enterprise we had 
undertaken; bat avowed his confidence in it, and co-operated 
heartily for its success. 

His whole conduct during these operations impressed us very 
favorably as to his capacity for war, and but for his untimely death, 
he would have played an important part in our struggle. 

His staff was limited to five or six earnest, working men, and 
all about him bespoke the stern seriousness of soldiers trained to 
arms. Frank Armstrong, Lindsay Lomax, Edward Dillon, 
Kimmell, were members of his staff, whom I found with him, all 
of whom served often and long with me in the stirring events of 
the great contest we had embarked in. 

A full conference with McCulloch, whose remarkable knowledge 
of roads and country were much relied upon in the operations of 
that campaign, enabled Van Dorn to organize the corps of Price 
and of McCulloch into an army of about 16,000 men, and to march 
at dawn of March Ist to attack the enemy in the valley of Sugar 
creek at the “ Elkhorn tavern.” 

The night had been bitter cold. We had slept in a sort of barn 
or stable, and had only a little coffee and hard bread to eat. The 
snow was falling fast as we rode to the head of the column; and 
we did not feel very bright, until we were struck with the splendid 
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appearance of a large regiment we were passing. It halted as we 
came upon its flank, faced to the front and presented arms, and as 
General Van Dorn reached its centre, three rousing cheers rang out 
upon the morning air, and made us feel we were with soldiers. It 
was the ever glorious Third Louisiana which thus cheered us. 

That day we crossed over Boston mountain, and encamped near 
Fayetteville. Our cavalry, under McIntosh, was sent forward to 
make a demonstration. 

Next morning, March 2d, we passed through Fayetteville, and 
camped for the night at Fulton springs, a few miles this side of 
Bentonville. 

Van Dorn knew the enemy was occupying three detached camps, 
and the design was to strike the main body at Elkhorn before the 
divisions of Siegel or of Carr could join it. 

He ordered the army to march at 3 A. M. of the third, hoping 
to reach Bentonville before Siegel, with his 7,000 men, could pass 
that point and join Curtis in Sugar creek canon. But the enemy 
was up before we could get the troops to move; and on the march, 
they would delay at the crossing of every stream (and they were 
numerous), till they could pass by single file over a log dry shod. 
And thus it was, that when the head of our column debouched from 
the timber out upon the open prairie, three miles from Bentonville, 
we had the mortification to see the head of Siegel’s column already 
entering that village, and marching so rapidly through it, on the 
Sugar Creek road, that we were unable to intercept or delay his 
movements. 

Even yet McIntosh, with his mounted men, might have thrown 
himself across his (Siegel’s) road, dismounted and formed line in his 
front, and thus delayed him till we could close in behind and cause 
his surrender. But his impetuous valor induced him to attempt a 
sort of charge upon Siegel’s veteran infantry, with his wild men on 
wilder horses. Siegel met the attack with a volley or two, which 
scattered McIntosh’s horsemen in every direction, and then resumed 
his rapid march. 

We pressed on in pursuit, but the road led along a narrow canon 
shut in by steep rocks and hills, and we could only follow Siegel, 
who, whenever he passed a favorable point, placed a battery in 
position to check the head of our column as we reached it. Long 
before dark he had closed up upon Curtis’ army, and we halted for 
the night beyond cannon range. 

Our march had been along the main Telegraph road from Ben- 
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tonville to Springfield, on which, in our front, lay the enemy’s 
army. Van Dorn had learned from McCulloch of a road by which 
we might turn off to the left from the Telegraph road, make a de- 
tour of eight miles, and come into the Telegraph road again in the 
enemy’s rear. We therefore halted, as if for the night, just at the 
junction of this road; and as soon as it was full dark, the army was 
moved out upon this road to the left, leaving a force of 1,000 men to 
cover the movement, and occupy the enemy. 

We found the route very bad, and it had been much obstructed 
by the enemy; so that our march was slow, and it was 8 A. M. 
when we debouched into the main Telegraph road, about two miles 
north of Elkhorn tavern and quite in rear of theenemy. We occu- 
pied the only route by which he could retire to Missouri. 

The game seemed now to be in our own hands; but never was a 
well conceived plan more completely defeated in its execution than 
ours was by the remarkable mischances which befell us that day— 
all of which were plainly traceable to our own want of discipline. 

When Price’s corps advanced along the Telegraph road, we found 
only some skirmishers and a battery to oppose us, the whole Fed- 
eral army having concentrated towards its front, where we were 
supposed to be; but very soon Curtis discovered he had a heavy 
force in his rear, and made such quick and efficient changes to meet 
us that we had plenty to do; but we bore the enemy steadily back, 
and were pretty warmly engaged, when McCulloch sent to request 
that instead of closing up and joining in our attack, he should 
strike the enemy from where he then was. Van Dorn: assented, 
and soon both armies were warmly engaged, McCulloch’s position 
being some three miles distant from ours, and his attack being 
made upon the enemy’s defences in the front. 

By two o’clock, Price had forced the enemy back along his whole 
line, and Van Dorn sent orders to McCulloch to press the enemy 
vigorously in his front, and he would close in upon him with all 
his (Price’s) force, and end the battle. 

Just at this moment a staff officer, Colonel Edward Dillon, gal- 
loped up, with disaster on his face. Riding close up to Van Dorn, 
he said, in a low tone, “McCulloch is killed, McIntosh is killed, 
Hebert is killed, and the attack on the front has ceased.” 

The General set his lips, ordered every thing to be urged to the 
attack, and that the troops of McCulloch’s corps should be at once 
moved up to join us. 

Meantime the enemy, finding himself no longer pressed in front, 
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transferred heavy reinforcements to meet us. About sunset we 
discovered that a new line of battle had been formed 300 yards in our 
front, in the edge of the timber. The fences had been cleared, so 
as to form breastworks of the rails, before we knew of this attack, 
and had the enemy charged us then, we would have been probably 
beaten. 

But he gave us fifteen minutes, in which time Van Dorn brought 
up some guns in a position to enfilade his line, and quickly dis- 
mounted all of the cavalry within reach, to extend our line upon 
the left, and then we all charged with a yell, and the enemy, de- 
livering a brief fire, broke and fled, and our whole line pursued 
him quite into his wagon trains. 

It was not yet dark, we had every thing on the move, and Van 
Dorn was urging up all available troops to join in the continued 
pressure of the enemy, when he found General Price had already 
stopped the pursuit and ordered the troops to fall back to take up 
a position for the night. 

We made our headquarters for the night at the Elkhorn tavern, 
where the enemy’s had been in the morning. 

Price’s corps had been hotly engaged from 10 A. M. till after 
sunset, and had been constantly victorious. We had now won the 
field, but we had lost very heavily. Generals Slack, McCulloch, 
McIntosh and Hebert were killed, while General Price and many 
others were wounded, and our losses told upon us. The ammunition 
of the troops in action was exhausted, and to our dismay, when 
the reserve train of ammunition was sought for, it could not be 
found. The prudent and intelligent ordnance officer in charge of 
it had sent it off beyond Bentonville, about fifteen miles, and the 
enemy lay. between! 

McCulloch’s corps was much disorganized, and when it was found 
there was no fresh supply of ammunition for Price’s troops, all 
idea of resuming the attack next morning was abandoned. Van 
Dorn decided to await attack on the ground he had won, and mean- 
time to put his wagon trains upon a road towards Van Buren, and 
to make the best dispositions for a defensive movement in the 
morning. Our line was formed about 1,200 yards from the Elk- 
horn tavern, south of it, and was under command of General 
Henry Little, one of the best and bravest of the Missourians. With 
him was the brigade of Colonel Rives and Little’s own brigade. 
All of these were staunch troops, veterans of many battles. He 
had also Bledsoe’s battery, Wade’s battery, McDonald’s battery and 
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the battery of the gallant young Churchill Clarke, already the 
Pelham of that army. A cannon shot carried off his head that 
morning while he was working his guns. 

This line was held most gallantly till 10 o’clock, when, the trains 
and the artillery and most of the army being on the road, we with- 
drew it and ordered it to cover our march. The gallant fellows 
faced about with cheers, believing they were only changing front 
to fight in some other position. The enemy was too much crippled 
to follow, and we marched back to Van Buren. 

The battle of Elkhorn was then ended, and many a noble soldier 
had fallen, but of all who fell that day, I remember none who was 
more regretted than Colonel Rives. His very presence and manner 
bespoke a man of lofty nature, worthy of all the love and admira- 
tion in which he was held throughout that army. Only a few 
minutes before he fell he rode out of the line to give some expla- 
nation in person to Van Dorn of the condition of affairs, and as he 
concluded his brief interview, and turned his horse to gallop back 
to his place, we exclaimed, “ What a noble looking fellow he is.” 
Ten minutes after an aid de camp reported, “Colonel Rives is 
down, sir.” ; 

The battle of Elkhorn illustrates the danger of co-operative at- 
tack. Had Van Dorn adhered to his original plan and fallen on 
the enemy’s rear with all the forces of Price and McCulloch, the 
disasters of the day would have been averted. We may fairly 
conclude that it was lost through want of discipline and cohesion 
in our army. Had we marched at the hour appointed in the order 
on the morning of the 4th, we would have cut off Siegel at Benton- 
* ville; even had we moved as rapidly as infantry should march, we 
must have met him there. 

The remarkable fatality which befell McCulloch and McIntosh 
was fairly attributable to the same indiscipline. McCulloch was 
killed by a sharpshooter while riding alone to reconnoitre the 
ground in front of his army—where he ought not to have been. 

McIntosh, being thus left in command of that wing, yielded to 
a gallant impulse and placed himself at the head of a regiment of 
Texas horse, which was moving to charge a Federal battery. He 
was one of the few killed in the charge, and was entirely out of his - 
proper place when he fell. 

The battle might yet have gone in our favor had it been pressed 
half an hour longer on the evening of the 5th. The cessation of 
our attack then was a fatal error. 
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And finally, the inexcusable incompetency of the ordnance 
officer who sent our ordnance train beyond reach, so that we could 
not resume the offensive on the morning of the 6th, completed the 
mischances which caused a well planned, bold and bravely fought 
battle to go against the Confederate arms, and left no other results 
than a loss to the enemy in killed and wounded, a few prisoners and 
two light batteries, which we took with us back to Van Buren, and 
the moral effect with which our unexpected attack had impressed 
him by the boldness and energy of our enterprise, so that he 
did not venture upon any aggressive movement against us. 


After reaching Van Buren, Van Dorn recognized the importance 
to our cause of a victory on the Tennessee and of joining our forces 
to those under General Sydney Johnston at Corinth, instead of 
lying idle all spring, observing an army which evidently would not 
attempt any invasion of Arkansas. He therefore proposed to 
General Johnston to let him march across Arkansas (over 200 
miles), join him on the Tennessee, and fall upon Grant with all 
the forces combined. Before Van Dorn’s proposition had reached 
General Johnston, he had written for Van Dorn to join him, if 
possible. 


Our army therefore was put upon the march as soon as practi- 
cable, and Van Dorn, preceeding it by the quickest route, went to 
Corinth for conference with Generals Johnston and Beauregard. 
We found Grant lying in force on the Tennessee river, while John- 
ston’s army—over 30,000 strong—occupied entrenched lines about 
Corinth. 

In the council of war it was resolved to attack Grant before 
Buell could join him. If the Army of the West should arrive in 
time for the battle, success would be certain, but in any case Grant 
would be attacked before he received reinforcements. 

The rains and terrible roads of Arkansas delayed the arrival of 
the Army of the West in time for the battle of Shiloh. Only one 
of our regiments—the Second Texas, which arrived by water from 
Texas—participated in the fight. 

It was my privilege to be present during a part of the conference 
between these three remarkable men—Johnston, Beauregard and 
Van Dorn. 

I was much impressed by the dignity and earnestness of General 
Johnston. He expressed with clearness and decision his views and 
purposes, and with the air of one conscious of the gravity of the 
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crisis before him, which was in a few days to decide his fate and 
that of his country. 

But amidst these heavy cares, he was ever mindful of the most 
delicate attentions due to us as his guests, and was cordial in his 
recognition of Van Dorn’s earnest desire to come to his help. I 
never saw General Johnston again, but shall aways remember that 
last interview with him as one of the most interesting of my life. 
I have often reverted to Van Dorn’s action in this matter as illus- 
trative of the lofty sentiments of a soldier’s duty, which always 
animated him. 

To voluntarily give up so important an independent command 
as that of the Army of the Trans-Mississippi Department and be- 
come a subordinate corps commander of another army, from his 
own perception that such a course would best promote the general 
public interest, was an abnegation of self such as has rarely been 
known amongst military men. Very few generals could have per- 
cieved the necessity for such a sacrifice, and fewer still could have 
made it. 

The Army of the West reached Corinth sometime after the battle 
of Shiloh. We were 15,000 effectives, and brought Beauregard’s 
effective force up to 45,000 men. We remained in position, offering 
battle until May 30th. Three times we advanced from our works 
and offered battle to Halleck: three times he refused it. Once, 
at Farmington, five miles from Corinth, we struck Pope’s corps, 
which escaped us by rapid retreat. May 50th, Beauregard evacu- 
ated the place in a masterly manner, and took position at Tupelo. 
_ The enemy did not follow us. 

One of the most remarkable incidents I have ever known oc- 
curred during the most critical part of the battle of Elkhorn. 

The batteries of Wade and McDonald had been so constantly 
engaged, that on the morning ofthe 6th their ammunition was en- 
tirely gone, and General Little ordered them out of action, and we 
sent to replace them the battery of Captain ——, which had not 
yet been engaged. 


The two withdrawn batteries were in a little open field in rear of 
the line, when, to our surprise, the battery of Captain —— appeared 
galloping out of the battle to the rear. Van Dorn asked what was 
the matter. He replied he found the fire so severe he could not 
stay in it any longer. Van Dorn arrested him at once, and pub- 
lished an order striking him from the rolls for cowardice. 

Wade then approached the General, and said, “General Van 
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Dorn, the limbers of this battery are full of ammunition; may I 
not transfer some of it to my own boxes and go back into the 
fight?” 

“Captain,” said Van Dorn, “I am delighted by your request; 
certainly, sir, you can.” 

Wade at once drew up alongside the withdrawn battery, and had 
begun the transfer, when McDonald discovered what was going on, 
and asked if he might not have some too; and the whole contents 
of the recreant’s limbers were in a few minutes transferred to 
Wade’s and McDonald’s batteries, who galloped off again, cheering 
and in high glee, to their places on the lines. I never have wit- 
nessed any thing more hearty and active than the satisfaction with 
which these gallant soldiers found themselves so unexpectedly in 
fighting order again. 

Wade was ever after a great favorite with Van Dorn, and I have 
never known a more gallant battery commander than he was. He 
was always cheerful and alert, and never grumbled; kept his men, 
horses, guns and equippage in the best possible trim, and always 
looked after the comfort of his command, and knew how to find 
for them something good to eat and to drink, when nobody else 
could. His cheerful voice on the eve of a fight, and his bright 
face, had a mesmeric effect on all about him. His very spectacles 
seemed to shine with extra lustre, and his short stature to extend 
itself on such occasions. He was but little over five feet high. 
I do not think any man in the army, up to the last, was more re- 
spected than Wade. He became colonel of artillery, and fell at 
Port Hudson, decapitated by a shot from Farragut’s fleet. 


Dasney H. Maury. 





Defence of Charleston from July 1st to July 10th, 1864, 


[The defence of Charleston, South Carolina, was one of the most important, 
skilful and successful military operations of the late war for Southern inde- 
pendence, and if its history be ever written by one competent for the task, 
it will form one of the most interesting and instructive narratives of that 
great struggle. The bitterest hatred of the North was directed against that 
city. Not only was it regarded as the hot-bed of secession, but here, too, 
“*the flag ’’ ha‘l been first fired on, and a strong and important fort had been 
wrested from the United States troops. Northern wrath broke, therefore, 
in all its force, on that unfortunate place, and the most strenuous efforts 
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were made to capture it. Indeed, its capture seemed to be regarded as a 
point of honor and an act of retributive justice. During the early part of 
the war the eyes of all, in every land, who felt an interest in the struggle, 
were directed to it, and it was generally supposed that it must soon yield to 
the apparently overwhelming force that the enemy was preparing to hurl 
against it. Even four years later, when it seemed inevitable that the Con- 
federates must abandon it, the General-in-Chief of the United States army 
plainly intimated to General Sherman that it would be well if he would ut- 
terly destroy it and sow the very site with salt. But in spite of all efforts 
for its capture, the Confederates held it securely more than four years and 
until within a few weeks of the close of the war, when disasters in other 
quarters rendered its occupation no longer desirable. How this was accom- 
plished may well claim the careful study and labor of the military historian. 
As a part of the material for such a history, we present below General Jones’ 
report and the accompanying report of General Taliaferro, of an important 
episode in the defence of Charleston]. 


REPORT OF GENERAL SAM. JONES. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
GEORGIA AND FLORIDA, 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C., August 22d, 1864. 


General—I have the honor to submit the following report 
of military operations in the vicinity of this place from the ist to 
the 10th ultimo. 

On the 1st ultimo three brigades of the enemy—Hatch’s, Sax- 
ton’s and Berney’s—sailed from Hilton Head and united with the 
troops on Morris’ and Folly islands and the naval force in an attack 
on the works defending this city. The land force, estimated at 
eight thousand men, was commanded in person by Major-General 
Foster, and the naval force by Rear-Admiral Dahlgren. 

The general plan of the enemy seems to have been to make 
with the troops from Morris’ and Folly islands and the navy such 
a demonstration on our works on the south end of James’ island as 
to induce us so to weaken the east lines on the same island as to 
enable them to seize the important work, Fort Johnston. At the 
same time a column was to move up John’s island and take posi- 
tion from which our works on James’ island could be enfiladed and 
taken in reverse, and where batteries could be established nearer 
the upper part of the city than any they have yet established. The 
movement on Jolin’s island was to be covered and aided by a de- 
monstration in force on the Charleston and Savannah Railroad in 
the vicinity of Adam’s Run. 

seein us at daydawn on the 2d July, several regiments 
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crossed over from Morris’ and Folly islands to the south end of 
James’ island, and after a sharp skirmish drove in our pickets and 
captured two field-pieces. At the same time two monitors and 
several gunboats steamed up the Stone river above Leganville, and 
opened a heavy fire on our works. Hatch’s and Saxton’s brigades 
located on Seabrook’s island on the morning of the 2d, and Berney’s 
sailed up the north Edisto and landed at White Point. 

All of my available force at hand was immediately concentrated 
on James’ island, and I ordered the First regiment Georgia regu- 
lars, three hundred men of the Fourth Georgia cavalry and three 
companies Third South Carolina cavalry—all dismounted—from 
Savannah and vicinity to John’s island. 

At daydawn on the 3d, about one thousand of the enemy in 
barges, from Morris’ island, made a dash at Fort Johnston. They 
were handsomely and thoroughly repulsed by the garrison of that 
post under Lieutenant-Colonel Yates, First South Carolina artillery, 
with a loss to the enemy of one hundred and forty prisoners, in- 
cluding a colonel and five other commissioned officers, and many 
killed and wounded. 

At the same time Berney’s brigade advanced towards Adam’s 
Run, but had marched scarcely six miles when it encountered at 
King’s creek a battery supported by a platoon of cavalry which 
General Robertson had placed there, and after an hour or two of 
skirmishing, Berney fell back to White Point, re-eembarked and 
rejoined Hatch and Saxton, who, in the meantime, had crossed 
from Seabrook’s to John’s island, and moved up towards Charles- 
ton. Our very small force (a thin picket line) on John’s island re- 
tired skirmishing, and on the 7th repulsed a vigorous effort to drive 
them off, inflicting on the enemy comparatively heavy loss. The 
enemy, nevertheless, succeeded in gaining a position on the Stono, 
from which our works on James’ island could be enfiladed and 
taken in reverse. 

It was manifestly of the utmost importance that they should 
be dislodged and driven off John’s island. The force at my com- 
mand was so small, and, from the nature of the service, manning 
permanent batteries on a long line of important works, that I could 
not concentrate on John’s island a sufficient force for that purpose 
without endangering the most important line of works for the de- 
fence of the harbor; because, having command of the water and 
ample steam transportation, the enemy could, in a few hours and 
under cover of night, change his point of attack from John’s to 
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James’ or Sullivan’s island or the Edisto. I had reduced the force 
on Sullivan’s island to the lowest point I thought admissable, to 
reinforce James’ island, and every available man along the line of 
the Savannah Railroad had been ordered to John’s island. 

As soon as this movement of the enemy was known—2d July— 
I telegraphed General Johnston (repeating the telegram on the 4th), 
the War Department, and General Whiting, at Wilmington, asking 
for reinforcements. I also telegraphed General Chestnut to send 
me State reserves. General Johnston sent me two small regiments, 
the Fifth and Forty-seventh Georgia (the same that he had 
been directed some weeks before by the War Department to 
send to mein exchange for a brigade that I had sent to him), 
and General Whiting sent me two companies of artillery. I 
could obtain no State reserves. When the troops sent by Gene- 
rals Johnston and Whiting arrived, I directed Colonel George P. 
Harrison to carry the Thirty-second (his own) and Forty- 
seventh Georgia regiments and Bonand’s Georgia battalion to 
John’s island, and report to General Robertson, commanding 
that distrtct. With the force thus collected, though not more than 
a fifth of the enemy’s force, as estimated, on the island, it was in- 
tended to attack the enemy on the morning of the 8th; but the 
steamer sent through Wappoo Cut to transport the troops getting 
aground, the attack was delayed. At daydawn on the 9th it was 
gallantly made, Colonel Harrison commanding the advance, com- 
posed of the Thirty-second and Forty-seventh Georgia regiments 
and Bonand’s Georgia battalion. The enemy was driven from his 
first line of breastworks, but rallied behind a second, where he 
maintained his position until late in the evening, when he with- 
drew and embarked on transports in the Stono, and on the 10th 
sailed out of the river. 

In the meantime, from the 2d to the 10th, the enemy’s monitors 
and gunboats—the naval force has been increased to twenty-two 
(22) vessels—kept up a heavy fire on our lines and batteries, 
especially battery Pringle, which was returned with spirit and 
accuracy, crippling and driving out of action one of the monitors. 
But the active operations of the enemy were abandoned after his 
reverse on John’s island on the 9th. 

The details of these operations are given by the reports, which are 
herewith forwarded, of Generals Taliaferro, commanding on James’, 
and Robertson on John’s island. I send also a copy of General 
Foster’s confidential circular, found on the battle field, directing the 
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sailing of the expedition, and a letter dated the 5th of July, and 
published in the New York Times, giving an account of the enemy’s 
operations to tiat date. From these it will, I think, be seen that 
the expedition was one of considerable magnitude, from which 
much was expected. Officers captured concur in representing it 
as well and carefully considered and planned, and was confidently 
expected to result in the capture of Charleston. That it failed is 
due, under Providence, to the gallantry and good conduct of our 
officers and men. 

Generals Taliaferro and Robertson, whose districts were attacked, 
were untiring in their watchfulness and efforts to defeat the plans 
of the enemy, and they were admirably seconded by their officers 
andmen. Colonel George P. Harrison is deserving of especial com- 
mendation, first for driving back the enemy’s line on James’ island, 
and secondly for his gallantry and good conduct in the engagement 
on the morning of the 9th. General Ripley’s lines on Sullivan’s 
island were not attacked, but they were constantly exposed to 
attack, and the reduction I was obliged to make of his force: to 
strengthen General Taliaferro imposed greatly increased vigilance 
and labor on him and his officers and men, which was met by them 
with alacrity. My staff officers performed their various responsible 
duties with zeal and intelligence. Iam much indebted to Flag 
Officer J. R. Tucker, of the navy, for his ready and efficient co-ope- 
ration. Besides his vigilance in watching the approaches to the 
harbor, he placed at my diposal a naval battalion armed as infantry 
(Lieutenant Dozier, Confederate States Navy, commanding), which 
served well and faithfully in the works on James’ island, and he 
also reinforced Fort Johnston with a small detachment. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
aM. JONES, 


Major-General Commanding. 
To General S. COOPER, 
A. & I. General C. S. A., Richmond, Va. 





REPORT OF GENERAL W. B. TALIAFERRO. 


IEADQUARTERS 7TH MILITARY District SourTH CAROLINA, 
JAMES’ ISLAND, July 23:1, 1864. 
Major STRINGFELLOW, A. A. G.: 
Major—I have the honor to report the operations of the 
troops under my command for the eight days commencing on the 
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2d instant, during which time the enemy made several attacks at 
various points of this district, and a determined and persistent ef- 
fort to reduce our Stono batteries, turn our southern lines of works, 
and to hold the upper Stono. 

On the morning of the 2d, at daybreak, it being low tide, the 
enemy threw a considerable force upon the peninsula at the south 
extremity of this island, from Long and Dixon’s islands. Driving 
in our cavalry videttes, they advanced rapidly upon the line of 
infantry pickets, stretching from Rivers’ Causeway to the Stono. 


Here they were met with a stubborn resistance by Major Mani- 
gault commanding; and on the left—the pickets being supported 
by Lieutenant De Lorme’s section light artillery, with a detachment 
of siege train artiilery, acting as infantry, Lieutenant Spivey—they 
were several times driven back with great slaughter. 

Unfortunately, Lieutenant De Lorme, whose gallantry was con- 
spicuous, over-confident of his ability to repulse them, delayed too 
long before attempting to retire his pieces, and at the fourth charge, 
which he was unable to resist, lost his guns, taking off, however, 
his limbers and horses. The caissons had been left at camp. 

The prisoners subsequently captured admita loss of two hundred 
(200) in front of these guns, and the number of ambulances and 
boats employed transporting the wounded and dead, easily seen 
from our observatories, together with the number of unburied 
dead, subsequently found, fully confirm this statement. 


Our picket line was retired within range of our batteries, and 
established from the Stono to Secessionville. 

The enemy advanced to within a few hundred yards of our 
pickets, when they established a skirmish line, and began to en- 
trench. I had not force enough to attack them, requiring all the 
troops that I could collect to hold the main lines, and to do the 
necessary picket duty in front. In order to accomplish this, I had 
to make drafts upon the garrisons at Fort Johnston, and batteries 
Haskell, Tatum, &c., which, although small, were the largest that 
could be spared, and then atsome hazard. In this way one hundred 
(100) men were withdrawn from Fort Johnston. 

It is to be observed that troops had been noticed passing from 
Morris’ to Folly island the previous day, and the exhibition of 
strength in my front, estimated at three thousand, induced me to 
believe that most of the troops on Morris’ island had been with- 
drawn. Simultaneous with the advance of the enemy, a large gun- 
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boat steamed up the Stono, to protect his left flank. This boat, 
coming in range of the guns at Battery Pringle, was made to retire. 

The enemy then advanced two lines of battle, with a heavy skir- 
mish line well to the front. I directed such guns of our batteries 
on the southern lines and at Secessionville as could reach, to be 
opened upon their lines, which were retired, except the picket lines 
beyond range. 

It was believed, and acknowledged by prisoners, that this fire had 
a telling effect upon them. 

No new advance was made, and not being strong enough to 
attack the enemy, no further change occurred during the day. 

While these events were transpiring on the southern end of the 
island, the enemy were intent upon an enterprise in another quarter, 
which would, could it have succeeded, have been attended with 
most serious consequences. On the morning of the 3d, at day- 
light, two columns of barges were observed rapidly approaching 
Shell Point beach, upon which the several batteries known as 
Simkins are situated, and which is immediately connected with 
the important post and harbor defence of Fort Johnston. Oné 
column landed its men near our end of the point, and the other 
and larger between Battery Simkins and Fort Johnston, which post 
was, simultaneously with Shell Point, fiercely assaulted. 

The gallant garrison, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Yates, received them with heroic determination, and the efficient 
and rapid discharges of heavy and light guns, and the unerring 


fire from our musketry, soon staggered and drove them back ; when, — 


with a rapid charge, headed by Lieutenants Waties’ and Reynolds’ 
First South Carolina artillery, upon the enemy, one hundred and 
forty prisoners, including five commissioned officers, were taken 
before they could make good their escape. 

The participants in this brilliant affair, were Company G, First 
South Carolina artillery, Lieutenant Waties; Company K, Captain 
Gaillard; detachment Company E, Lieutenant Cooper, and detach- 
ments Companies A and E, Second South Carolina artillery, Lieu- 
tenants Halsey and Raworth. These officers and Corporal Crawford, 
Company G, are spoken of in high terms of praise by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Yates, for gallantry displayed on the occasion. 

Five barges fell into our hands, and it is certain that the enemy’s 
loss in killed and wounded was heavy, probably exceeding three 
hundred. Many bodies subsequently floated ashore. 

On the Stono, indications began to manifest that the movement 
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of the enemy on this front, was not designed to draw our attention 
from Fort Johnston, or for some sudden attack upon our lines, but 
that a serious and determined attack upon our Stono works was con- 
templated. Two (2) monitors, the Pawnee sloop of war, several 
wooden gun-boats, and a number of transports ascended the Stono, 

Leganville and other points on John’s island were occupied, troops 
debarked, and it seemed apparent that the design of the enemy 
wis to occupy John’s island, to erect batteries to enfilade our lines, 
to reduce Battery Pringle, and secure the Stono for a base of opera- 
tions against Charleston. 

This belief was strengthened by the fact that this route would be 
identical with that of the British under Sir Henry Clinton, in 
March, 1780, who occupied John’s island, crossed the Stono at the 
present site of Fort Pemberton, and after securing the river for his 
line of supplies, moved from James’ island to the main land. 

The enemy commenced the day by asevere shelling of our picket 
line, and by a fire upon Battery Pringle and other batteries of the 
southern lines; upon the latter, apparently, for the purpose of 
drawing their fire and ascertaining the character of our guns. 
Believing that the enemy had withdrawn part of his force in front 
to reinforce John’s island, I directed Colonel Harrison, Thirty- 
second Georgia regiment, with several companies of his regiment, 
to feel the enemy, and endeavor to ascertain his strength; and, if 
practicable, to force him back beyond the causeway. 

This duty was very handsomely performed by this gallant officer 
and his capital command. The enemy gave back before them, and 
our original picket lines were re-established. : 

I deemed it inadvisable to press beyond the causeways, as the 
enemy on the peninsula were observed to be considerably reinforced 
from Dixon’s island, and as the enemy’s gunboats and land batte- 
ries controlled the peninsula, and it was of little consequence to us 
to hold it. 

On the 4th the enemy continued shelling our pickets, and bom- 
barded Pringle and the lines all day, and made several attacks at 
night upon our picket lines near Grimball’s causeway, which were 
repulsed with loss. Captain Lewis, Thirty-second Georgia, com- 
minded our pickets at the point of assault, and deserves much 
credit for his stout and successful resistance. 

Major Manigault, siege train, commanded the general picket line. 
The enemy shelled our lines and pickets with mortars all night. 
On July 5th and 6th, the enemy maintained the show of strength 
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on the peninsula, which, as far as could be ascertained, had not 
been diminished, and made several demonstrations on our lines, 
which were checked. He continued to shell our pickets and 
batteries without cessation. 

Several transports, some with troops, came up the river, and 
stopped at Battery and John’s islands. 

On the 7th the position of the enemy remained unchanged: 
several additional transports arrived in the Stono. The fire upon 
our pickets continued, and the attack of the enemy with his moni- 
tors, the Pawnee, and other gunboats and mortar boats upon Battery 
Pringle was very heavy, but little damage, however, was done to 
the work, and the fire was returned with evident effect. Colonel 
Harrison, with his regiment, Bonand’s battallion, and the Forty- 
seventh Georgia regiment, was ordered to General Robertson, com- 
manding on John’s island. 

On the 8th the position of the enemy’s lines remained unchanged , 
which indicated that he had weakened his force here, to reinforce 
John’s island. This morning, the enemy, with two monitors and a 
fleet of wooden gunboats, opened a terrific fire upon Battery Pringle, 
which was continued for several hours without intermission, causing 
no serious damage to the works, but, with extraordinary accuracy 
of fire, disabling several guns. This fire was returned with spirit 
by the garrison. 

Ihad made arrangements for supplying heavier guns to this 
work, and a seven-inch Brooke gun had reached the fort, but had 
not been mounted, owing to an injury to the gun; and another 
(ten-inch Columbiad) was on its way tothe work before these 
guns were disabled. The number of vessels in the Stono was now 
twenty-two, and being satisfied by this persistent and severe attack 
upon Pringle, that the plans of the enemy were developed, and 
that he would bend all his efforts. to the reduction of that battery, 
in connection with his movements on John’s island, and that several 
days would probably elapse before the issue could be determined, 
and the enterprise abandoned ; and believing it to be necessary to 
place at that battery the most experienced artillerist, I directed 
Colonel Rhett, First South Carolina artillery, who had been assigned 
by me as senior officer to the command of the western sub-district, 
to relieve the command at Pringle, already much exhausted, with 
companies of experienced artillerists of his command. Major 
Blanding, South Carolina artillery, with two companies of his 
regiment, was ordered to that duty. On this day the enemy’s boats 
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directed their attention also to Battery Tynes, under command of 
Captain Richardson, Lucas’ battallion, who returned the fire, and 
at night this battery shelled the enemy’s position on John’s island, 
as it was afterwards ascertained, with great accuracy. 

On the morning of the 9th, the enemy again opened fire upon 
Battery Pringle and the lines, but the Brooke gun having been 
mounted during the night, the wouden gun and mortar boats were 
made to drop lower down the river, and the monitors were by this 
gun and the ten-inch Columbiad, several times hit, and one sup- 
posed to be considerably damaged. Heavy musketry and artillery 
firing were heard on John’s island at daybreak, and in the course 
of the evening troops could be seen marching down to the wharf 
at Leganville, and embarking on steamers, but not leaving the wharf. 

This indicated an abandonment of John’s island, and a probable 
concentration on this island of all his troops; and I made every 
disposition to meet an attack. 

This supposition was strengthened by his sending up the river 
with the rising tide, just after nightfall, three fire rafts, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the unfinished bridge across the Stono, intended 
to connect this and John’s island. 

His efforts in this were unsuccessful, as the rafts were boarded 
by a detachment from the Naval battalion, under Lieutenant Smith, 
and brought a shore before reaching the bridge. 

On the morning of the 10th, several large steamer loads of troops 
were thrown from John’s to this island, and the embarkation of 
troops at Leganville continued. These demonstrations lasted only 
until evening, when many transports loaded with troops steamed 
out of the Stono, and put to sea. The enemy’s fire was kept up 
until evening upon our pickets and Battery Pringle. 

About 8 A. M., the enemy made another barge attack upon Sim- 
kins and Fort Johnston, which was met by the same gallant garri- 
son of the 3d instant, with the addition of Captain Le Gardem’s 
section of light artilery, and a company of Confederate States 
marines, and promptly repulsed. 

On the morning of the 11th, after shelling our troops all night, 
the enemy’s vessels of war steamed out of the Stono, and our troops 
reoccupied the peninsula. The cavalry videttes were re-established. 
I think it unnecessary to detail the position and movements of 
troops in the district and along the lines. 

On the 2d instant, the first sub-district embracing the several 
batteries of Fort Johnston, under Lieutenant-Colonel Yates, Haskell, 
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Tatum, Ryanse, under Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, Secessionville 
and Fort Lamar, under Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, and the First 
South Carolina artillery, Major Walker, was commanded by Colonel 
Black, First South Carolina cavalry. 

The 2d sub-district, embracing the Stono batteries, Major Lucas, 
the several batteries of the new (southern) lines, Captain Legan, 
Major Bonand’s battalion, Georgia volunteers, and South Carolina 
siege train, Major Manigault, were commanded by Colonel Frede- 
rick, Second South Carolina artillery. The light artillery of the 
district, embracing his own and Blake’s battery, was commanded by 
Captain Wheaton, of the Chatham artillery. 

The reinforcements which reached me, and which, as circum- 
stances required, were withdrawn or returned, consisted of compa- 
nies of the Thirty-second Georgia, Colonel Harrison; the command 
of Colonel Rhett, consisting of the First South Carolina artillery, 
Captain R. P. Smith, and companies of the First South Carolina 
artillery, Major Blanding; the Fifth Georgia volunteers, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Iverson; the Forty-seventh Georgia volunteers, Colonel 
Edwards; the Naval battalion, Lieutenant Commanding (Major) 
Dozier, Confederate States navy; the Bureau battalion, Major 
Echols, Chief Engineer of the Department, and Kirk’s and Peeble’s 
squadrons, Third South Carolina cavalry; the German artillery, 
Captain Wagner, and Orleans light battery, Captain Le Gardem; 
Third battalion North Carolina volunteers, Captain McCauley. To 
make these fractions more available, these, with such troops as I 
deemed it prudent to detach from the eastern lines, were organized 
into two commands, under Colonels Harrison and Rhett, and oc- 
cupied certain positions in support of the lines. 

On the 7th, Colonel Harrison, with his troops, was ordered to 
John’s island, and on the 8th I assigned Colonel Rhett to the com- 
mand of the west lines. 

It affords me much pleasure to testify to the gallantry and de- 
termination displayed by oflicers and men. 

The lines in advance of our batteries were shelled unremittingly 
for eight days and nights by monitors, throwing fifteen-inch shells 
and grape and canister, by gunboats and mortar hulks, and by the 
enemy’s land batteries on Long and Dixon's islands; yet there was 
not the slightest demoralization or confusion produced. 

The troops employed on this duty, and which deserve to be par- 
ticularly noticed, consisted, from time to time, of detachments of 
the Second South Carolina artillery, including the detachment 
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under Captain Dixon from Fort Johnson, the First South Carolina 
infantry (regulars), the First South Carolina artillery, Company B 
siege train, the Thirty-second Georgia, First South Carolina cavalry, 
and Kirk’s and Peeble’s squadrons South Carolina cavalry, and 
Bonand’s battalion Georgia volunteers. The officers commanding 
them were Colonel Harrison, Thirty-second Georgia; Major Bonand, 
battalion Georgia volunteers; Major Blanding, First South Carolina 
artillery; Captain R. Press. Smith, First South Carolina infantry ; 
Captains Dixon, Humbert, Stallings and Kennedy, Second South 
Carolina artillery ; Warley, Rivers, Witherspoon and Barnett, First 
South Carolina infantry, and Trezervant, First South Carolina 
cavalry ; Porcher Smith, seige train. 

At the Stono batteries the officers and men behaved with gal- 
lantry under fire, and deserve special mention. 

The officers were Major Lucas, commanding, and Major Bland- 
ing, First South Carolina artillery ; Captains Hayne and Richard- 
son, Lucas’ battalion, and Rhett and King, First South Carolina 
artillery ; Lieutenants Ogier, Martin, Reverley, Lucas and Ford, 
Lucas’ battalion, and Stewart, First South Carolina artillery. Lieu- 
tenant Ogier is particularly mentioned for his gallantry. 

The batteries at Fort Lamar, under Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, 
and those on the southern lines, under Captain Legan, did good 
service during the continuance of these operations, as did the light 
batteries under the command of Captain Wheaton. 

I desire to record my appreciation of the energy and vigilance 
displayed by Colonel Black, commanding east lines, not only dur- 
ing these operations, but ever since he has been entrusted with his 
important command; to acknowledge the excellent discharge of his 
important duties by Colonel Frederick, commanding west lines, and 
to testify to the energy and ability which was manifested by 
ae Rhett, commanding reserve troops, and subsequently west 

ines. 

I have already alluded to the services rendered by that capital 
officer, Colonel Harrison; and the brilliant affair of Fort Johnson 
speaks for itself of the ability of its gallant commander, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Yates. 

To the members of my staff—Captain Page, A. A. G.; Lieuten- 
ants Cunningham, ordnance officer, and Meade, A. D. C.—I am 
particularly indebted for the faithful discharge of their duties, and 
also to Surgeon Lebby, Senior Surgeon of District, and his corps of 
assistants. 
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I estimate the loss to the enemy at not less than 700, including 
140 prisoners; whilst our loss was twenty-five (25) wounded and 
ten (10) killed and died of mortal wounds. 

I estimate the strength of the enemy to have beer at least 8,000 
in my front and on John’s island, and at one time, between four 
thousand (4,000) and five thousand (5,000) on this island. 

In conclusion, I trust it will not be regarded as improper in me 
to acknowledge, and express my thanks to the Major-General com- 
manding for the rapid, and, under the circumstances, extraordinary ) j 
concentration of troops, and the unhoped for reinforcements placed 
from time to time at my disposal, and for the promptitude with 
which he directed my efforts to be seconded by the several staff 
departments. 

I am, Major, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


Wo. B. TALIAFERRO, 9) 
Brigadier-General Commanding. 





DUNHAM MASSIE, GLOUCESTER COUNTY, VA. 
June 21st, 1870. 


The above is a true copy of the original report made by me, and 
addressed to Major Stringfetlow, Adjutant-General to Major-General 
Samuel Jones, Confederate States Army, commanding the De- 
partment of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 





Wm. B. TALLIAFERRO. 
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Kditorial Paragraphs, 





OUR ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to.our archives from time to 
time will indicate the character of the material we are receiving. and will 
also suggest to our friends the propriety of sending us similar contributions. 
We return thanks for the following : 

From Major Powhatan Ellis, of Gloucester County, Virginta—A number 
of official letters and reports relating to the operations at Forts Henry and 
Donelson, and especially the part borne therein by General Lloyd Tilghman ; 
Colonel A. E. Reynolds’ report of operations of First Brigade, First Divi- 
sion, in Battle of Baker’s Creek; copies of official letters and telegrams of 
General S. D. Lee in June and July, 1864; copy of terms of capitulation 
agreed on between Lieutenant-General R. Taylor and Major-General E. R. , 
8. Canby; orders regulating the uniform and dress of the Confederate Army ; 
articles of war for Government of Confederate States Army. 

From John F. Mayer, Esq., Richmond—Several war newspapers and a lot 
of selected and valuable newspaper clippings. 

From Sergeant A. P. L’ Ecuyer, Richmond—A Map of the First Battle of 
Manassas; Muster Roll of Company H, ‘I'wenty-third Virginia Regiment. 

From Colonel Robert Tansill, of Manassas—The Causes which led to the 
Failure of the Confederate States; The Great Struggle for Richmond in 
1862; Secession and Coercion justified by International Law; The Negro 
and his Peculiar Admirers; Black Republicanism vs. Liberty and the Union. 
(These essays are written by Colonel Tansill himself, and are vigorous and 
emphatic expressions of his views of men and things.) 

From Thomas Jackson—Roster of Captain Dabney Carr Harrison’s Com- 
pany, Fifty-sixth Virginia Regiment. 

From J. D. Davidson, Esq., Lexington, Virginia—The First and Last 
Order of the War—a MS. Narrative which claims that both were issued by 
citizens of Lexington. 

From Judge Robert Ould (through George L. Christian, Esq.)—The Origi- 
nal Muster Rolls of the part of the Army of Northern Virginia Surrendered 
at Appomattox Courthouse. 

The rolls contain the autograph signatures of all the general, field and 
staff officers who were present at the surrender, with full lists of all the other 
officers and privates who surrendered. Mr. Christian has kindly consented 
to arrange these papers for us, and at some future time we propose to pub- 
lish them as a proud roll of honor, which should be handed down to posterity. 

From R. R. Howison, Esq., Fredericksburg, Virginia—Copies Southern 
Literary Messenger, containing Howison’s History of the War as far as pub- 
lished; manuscript history from the point to which it was published in the 
Messenger, to a period near the beginuing of the year 1864; a package of 
papers relating to the treatment and exchange of prisoners, being originals 
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left in his hands as secretary of the joint committee of the Confederate 
Congress; detached reports of various battles; memoranda and notes taken 
from current newspaper accounts of battles, army movements, &c.; notes 
of MS. of. official reports tiled in the Adjutant-General’s office, which were 
never published, but to which Mr. Howison was allowed access. ‘These, 
added to a number of official reports, pamphlets, newspapers, &c., previously 
presented the Society by Mr. Howison, make one of the most valuable con- 
tributions which the Society has yet received. 

From General G. W. C. Lee (through Colonel Charles Marshaill)—General 
A. P. Hill’s original rough draft of his reports of Seven Days battles around 
Richmond, Cedar Run Mountain, Second Manassas, Harper’s Ferry, Sharps- 
burg, Shepherdstown, and Gettysburg. These reports are a part of the col- 
lection made by General Robert E. Lee when he was preparing to write the 
history of his campaigns, and all of which General Custis Lee has kindly 
promised to donate the Society. 

From General Samuel Jones, Amelia County, Virginta—His own and Gen- 
eral W. B. Taliaferro’s reports of military operatious in the vicinity of 
‘ Charleston, South Carolina, from the 1st to the 10th of July, 1864; three 
letters from General Samuel Jones to General Foster in relation to treatment 
and exchange of prisoners; Letters from Brigadier-Generals H. W. Wessels, 
T. Seymour, E. P. Scannon, Alexander Shaler and C. A. Heckman, United 
States army, prisoners of war, to the Adjutant-General United States army, 
recommending an exchange of prisoners of war; letters from Brigadier- 
Generals H. W. Wessels, ‘I’. Seymour, E. P. Seannon, Alexander Shaler and 
C. A. Heckman, United States army, prisoners of war, to General Foster, 
stating that they are as pleasantly and comfortably situated in Charleston 
as is possible for prisoners of war, and asking like treatment for Confederate 
prisoners of war. 

From Yates Snowden, Esq., Charleston, South Carolina—Ofiicial letter- 
book and reports of Lientenant-Gencral R. H. Anderson, up to and in- 
cluding the battle of Gettysburg; war map of Eastern Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

From W. S. Teague, Columbia, South Carolina—Drawing of the Confede- 
rate torpedo boat ** David.”’ 

From W. L. Baylor, Petersburg, Virginia—Lot of Confederate States hos- 
pital tickets. 

From Captain J. H. Rochelle, Southampton County, Virginia—Register 
Confederate States navy ; list of officers Confederate States navy. 

From Captain John S. Wise—Narrative of the secret history of the cap- 


ture of Harper’s Ferry and the Gosport Navy-Yard in April, 1861, prepared: 


by General Henry A. Wise, General J. D. Imboden, and W. H. Parker. 


From General A. L. Long, Charlottesville, Virginia—Letter explaining 
previous paper on the ‘*Seacoast Defences of South Carolina and Georgia.” 


From Captain John K. Mitchell, Richmond, Virginia—Letter on the cap- 
ture of New Orleans, enclosing ** Finding and Opinion of a Naval Court of 
Inquiry ”’ exonerating him from all blame in that affair. 
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From Captain A. F. Warley—A paper in reply to’ portions of Captain 
C. W. Read’s ** Recollections of the Confederate Navy.”’ 

From Carlton McCarthy, Richmond, Virginia—Paper No. 3 on ‘“ Detailed 
Minutiz of Soldier Life.”’ 





OuR ANNUAL MEETING comes off on Thursday evening, November the 
2d, aud we cordially invite the attendanee of our members from every sec- 
tion. The Virginia Division of the Association of the Army of Northern 
Virginia will have its Reunion on the night of the 2d of November, and the 
two meetings will attract a number of old Confederates, with whom it will 
be pleasant to mingle. 





PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS to magazines, newspapers and other peri- 
odicals have been very much ‘‘run into the ground,” and are not generally 
worth consideration. But we have the following offer to make, which will 
be of real value both to us and those who may accept it : ‘lo any one sending 
us a club of three new subscribers, with the money ($9), we will send the 
beautiful lithograph of General Lee on ‘Traveller, which is sold for the benefit 
of the Lee monument fund. A little effort on the part of our friends will 
thus largely increase our subscription list, and at the same time secure this 
really valuable historic picture. 





IN the recent death of Generals Henry A. Wise and Braxton Bragg, two 
gallant soldiers and distinguished Confederates have passed away. As 
orator, politician, and leader of the people, General Wise had long figured in 
the history of the country. When the war broke out, he plead no exemption 
on account of his age, but buckled on his sword, and followed the fortunes. 
of the Confederacy to Appomattox Courthouse. His death has been widely 
lamented, and has called forth some beautiful tributes to his memory, which 
we regret our space will not allow us to reproduce. 

General Bragg was a soldier by profession, was regarded as one of the 
most accomplished officers of the old army, and has occupied a conspicuous. 
place in the public eye since that memorable order of old ‘* Rough and 
Ready” at Buena Vista—‘‘A little more of the grape, Captain Biagg.’’ 
His Confederate record is too well known to need a sketch from us. He was 
one of the originators and an active friend of our Society. 

General Wise was also one of our life members. ‘l'wo brave men have 
fallen at their posts of duty. Peace to their ashes! 





LISTS OF NAMES and the postoffice address of persons likely to subscribe: 
to our PAPERS have been sent us by a number of our friends. We are: 
anxious to secure similar lists from every quarter. 
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Our Books—the bound volume of our PAPERS, and our March and April 
numbers on ** Treatment of Prisoners,’? bound into a volume—have been 
very highly commended as beautiful specimens of the book-maker’s art. 
Mr. Geo. W. Gary has executed our printing in admirable style, and Mr. L. 
Lewis has done our stereotyping very satisfactorily. We are also under 
special obligations to our binder, Mr. W. S. Simons, for the excellent taste 
he has displayed in getting up our styles of binding, the skillful manner in 
which he has done the work, and the very moderate rates of his charges. 

We thus have Richmond made books (paper, printing, stereotyping, and 
binding), which are really beautiful, and which will compare favorably with 
those produced by the great publishing houses of the country, while we are 
enabled at the same time to sell them at a lower price than such books 
usually command. 

It may be well to repeat that we are willing to exchange our bound vol- 
ume for the first six numbers of our PAPERS—the subscribers paying the 
postage each way, and paying us 50 cents for cloth binding, 75 cents for half 
morocco, and $1 for half calf. 





Book Notices. 


The Woman in Battle—Madame L, J. Velasquez, otherwise known as Lieuten- 
ant Harry T, Buford, Confederate States Army. Richmond, Virginia: 
Dustin, Gilman & Co. 1876. 


We have received this book from the publishers through their agent, Rev. 
Aaron Jones. It purports to give the adventures of a woman w ho disguised 
herself as a man, fought gallantly in a number of battles, rendered most im- 
portant services as a Confederate spy, and had various hair-breadth escapes, 
and most romantic and thrilling adventures. As to the reality of the ex- 
istence of such a personage, there ean be no reasonable doubt. The pub- 
lishers’ circular contains certificates from Drs. J. F. Hammond and M. D. L. 
McCleod, of Atlanta, Georgia; Major G. W. Alexander, of Washington, 
Georgia; Major John Newman, of New Orleans, and General George An- 
derson, of Atlanta, all testifying that Madame Velasquez and Lieutenant 
Harry T. Buford, Confederate States Army, were one and the same indi- 
mes Major Alexander says that she was well known to him, and that 
‘*she was particularly distinguished for her devotion to the cause, for which 
she made many sacrifices, She was also brave, noble, and generous in dis- 
position, ready at all times to do anything in her power “tor the Confederacy.” 
We have also met with several Confederate officers who were cognizant of 
the fact that such a personage did figure in the Confederacy, and who saw 
her upon several occasions. 

The book is one which will be eagerly read by those who are fond of the 
marvellous, and is undoubtedly one which possesses much interest for the 
general reader. How far it can be received as history, is altogether another 
question, L.g., we may read with interest this narrative of personal ad- 
venture without being forced to explain how this dashing Lieutenant could 
have fought with Beauregard at Blackburn’s ford on the 18th of July, 1861, 
and yet have been with Jolmston, who marched from Winchester to Beaure- 
gard’s relief on the sume duy—how he happened to be at so many battles 
fought by the different armies in different sections of the countrv—or how he 
managed to accomplish various other physical impossibilitices. Nor could we 
endorse many of the opinions of men and things so confidently expressed. 

We can ouly say that it is a very readable book, and would serve well to 
while away a winter's evening. 





